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Don't join the book burners. 


Don’t think you are going to conceal faults by 
concealing evidence that they ever existed. Don’t 
be afraid to go in your library and read every 


book as long as any document does not offend 


your own ideas of decency. That should be the 


only censorship. 


How will we defeat communism unless we 
know what it is? What it teaches — why does 
it have such an appeal for men? Why are so 
many people swearing allegiance to it? It’s al- 
most a religion, albeit one of the nether regions. 


Now we have got to fight it with something 
better. Not try to conceal the thinking of our 
own people. They are part of America and even 
if they think ideas that are contrary to ours they 
have a right to have them, a right to record them 
and a right to have them in places where they 
are accessible to others. It is unquestioned or it is 
not America. 


EXCERPT FROM PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S ADDRESS 
AT DARTMOUTH COLLEGE ON JUNE 14, 1953 





IS OUR FUTURE BEHIND US? 
ALFRED R. WESTFALL * 


AS A FRIEND of the humanities, I have not been particularly worried 
over the rapid industrialization of our national life. I have not been 
alarmed at the technical developments which have accompanied it. I 
have not been unduly fearful of the increase in vocational education, 
not even at the college level. Nor have I been frightened by the phenom- 
enal growth of the sciences and their increasing importance in our daily 
lives. But lately I have begun to tremble over the apologies of the hu- 
manists themselves. Books on the humanities tumble from our presses, 
more than a score a year. The magazines print numerous serious articles 
analyzing the position of the humanities in the world today. An im- 
pressive number are listed in each annual index to periodical and educa- 
tional literature. New and additional organizations are being formed to 
revitalize the humanities — the Stanford Conference on the Human- 
ities, the Tulane Conference on the Humanities, the University of Kan- 
sas Lectures on the Humanities, The Aspen Institute of Humanistic 
Studies, to mention a few. Local and national assemblies of learned 
men and women discuss the place of the humanities in modern life. Too 
often they begin with an apology and close with a requiem. God save 
us from our friends; from our enemies we can defend ourselves. 

Here are a few examples. These friends of the humanities begin by 
damning them with a bad name. Like a covey of witches, these dismal 
prophets of doom shake their heads sadly over every campus. They 
speak disconsolately of the “ailing humanities.” They are sorrowfully 
concerned with “the failure of the humane studies to reassert them- 
selves.” ‘The outlook is dreary” because of the “low estate and the 
crisis of the humanities.” “Things are in the saddle and ride mankind.” 
Tears are dropped over the “distressing predicament of humane 
studies.” “Our culture is sick from having none.” The sad plaints of 
this gloomy literature point to the glories of the past as though our 
future were behind us. 





*Dr. Alfred R. Westfall died suddenly at his home in Fort Collins on April 11, ending 
a career of forty years as a teacher at Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, where he 
had been head of the English Department since 1923. A colleague, Professor Willard O. Eddy, 
writes: “Through the years Dr. Westfall was an untiring worker and respected spokesman for 
the humanities, in an institution emphasizing science and technology. In recent years the work 
in the humanities here has been greatly strengthened and we now offer the B.A. degree. This 
development was in no small measure the result of his labors. He was a Shakespearean scholar, 
and the author of a book— American Shakespearean Criticism—and numerous articles. 
He was active in many organizations promoting the humanities. 

“Even in death he served the students in the humanities. The Alfred R. Westfall Memorial 
Scholarship Fund is being created by his colleagues, students, and other friends. We have 
long had special scholarships for students in science. This is the first one for students in the 
humanities. 

“So far as I can learn, ‘Is Our Future Behind Us?’ was his last article.” 
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Obviously there is much wrong with our present situation. It would 
not be human if there were not. We don’t have to turn back to Voltaire 
to find proof that this is not the best possible world. About us are vast 
hordes of our fellow men who are not concerned with the humanistic 
values of existence, whose idea of the good life is a smoke, a bottle of 
beer, and an athletic contest to listen to over the radio or to watch on 
television. Without denying or minimizing the shortcomings of the 
world in which we live, I should also like to point out that there is much 
right with it. There have been some gains in which we may take an 
honest pride. I hope to point, not to a few feeble rays of sunshine 
through the gathering gloom, but to the blessed light itself all around 
us, to some grounds for optimism. 

This is no Pollyanna philosophy which I wish to present. Optimism 
can be as misleading as pessimism. But we have only to examine the 
evidence to gain new faith and new courage. Ours is nota forlorn hope. 
The humanities are not in as desperate plight as some of our friends 
would sometimes have us believe. Our pride does not have to be limited 
to our glorious past. Some noble work is now being done not unbecom- 
ing men. 


II 


Since quality is hard to measure, let us begin with quantity. There 
are more people today studying the humanities in our colleges and 
universities than ever before. Of course there are far more attending 
these institutions. Only half a century ago the number was less than 
250,000; for the past six years it has been in excess of 2,000,000. The 
growth is not accounted for by a mere increase in the number of people. 
In 1885 it was one student for every seven hundred of population; today 
it is one for every seventy-five. In 1900 only four per cent of the eighteen 
to twenty-one college-age group were in institutions of higher learning. 
Today it is more than twenty per cent. The growth in secondary educa- 
tion has been equally spectacular, from 700,000 to 7,000,000 in the first 
forty years of this century, from eleven to seventy-three per cent of the 
fourteen to seventeen age group. Granting that this has been the cen- 
tury of physical and social sciences and making due allowance for the 
fact that most of our youth are studying these newer subjects, we still 
have to recognize that there are also more interested in the humanities. 

It is right to begin the attempt to measure the progress of the human- 
ities in terms of education. Go back, if you will, to the life of a century 
or two ago, when the hours of labor were longer and the struggle for 
existence more brutal, when opportunities for reading and study were 
more limited — how difficult it was then for the individual not in a 
college atmosphere to come under the benign influence of the humani- 
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ties. Certainly he did not do it on the frontier, where his energies were 
employed in subduing the wilderness, and where too often his reading 
was limited to the almanac hanging on the kitchen wall. Eighty years 
ago less than half our population could read and write. 

The older humanistic education was more aristocratic than demo- 
cratic. Only a few were able to take advantage of it. Dorothy Thomp- 
son, writing of her father, recently commented on this. “My British 
relatives always gave a fine education to one of the sons — usually the 
eldest — at Oxford or Cambridge. . . . From our childhood it was taken 
for granted that we would all go to college, if our school marks justified 
it.” How true this now is in America I can illustrate by one family 
which I have followed through three generations. The New England 
grandparents, born just before the Civil War, moved to a frontier Mis- 
souri farm to establish their home. Neither of them had gone to college, 
but they sent their five children, their one son to become a doctor. There 
are eight children in the third generation. All are college graduates, 
half have master’s degrees and two are Ph.D.’s. This is only the natural 
process of parents trying to give their children better opportunities than 
they themselves enjoyed. The reader has only to review his own family 
history to see how often this record of advancement can be duplicated. 
Although the children may receive their education in science and busi- 
ness, in engineering and technology, they do not come to the end of 
their program utterly unacquainted with music, unappreciative of 
beauty, ignorant of literature and philosophy. Almost all of them 
know more about the humanities than did their parents. 

When we attempt to make education democratic, we have to accept 
certain consequences and hazards. Not all can or should concentrate 
on the humanities. Those who have tried to teach appreciation to the 
unimaginative and the unresponsive know how true this is. It was not 
until the high school gave up the attempt to teach Latin to every one 
that the high school reached the masses. We try to make education 
popular. Note how much of the best life of the youth group of a 
community is centered around the secondary schools. Thousands are 
attracted to our colleges by the lure of campus life — athletics, frater- 
nities, the social whirl. Many others want only vocational training, 
acquisition of trade knowledge in engineering, business, or agriculture, 
the golden key which will unlock the door to a better paying job. But 
even these, per force, must have more contact with the humanities than 
did their ancestors who never went to school or college, who often 
started work at twelve or fourteen, their ears innocent of the patterns 
of great music, their eyes never gladdened by the beauty of great art, 
forever ignorant of the glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was 
Rome. 
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In support of my thesis that the humanities are today abroad in our 
land, let me call upon the engineers. They have been singled out more 
often than any other group to receive the anathemas of the humanists. 
They are accused of base materialism, of supposedly giving allegiance to 
a mechanistic philosophy, of betraying our generation into the worship 
of gadgets and pushbuttons. Humanistic subjects are receiving increas- 
ing emphasis in the engineering curriculum, not forced on an unwilling 
profession, but written in by the engineers themselves. Some of our 
leading technical schools insist upon humanistic studies in every year 
of the course, graduate and undergraduate. California Institute of 
Technology, for example, does not consider its educational duty done 
“if it sends into the working world men who are only efficient tools or 
mere technicians . . . it proposes not only to give technical skill to those 
who entrust themselves to its direction, but also to develop their capaci- 
ties as persons, and their latent interest in men and their ways.” This 
California institution provides training in literature, foreign languages, 
ethics, and philosophy. In engineering schools all over the nation the 
time allowed to the humanities is going up. In recent years there has 
been “‘a general increase in liberal studies sponsored by the activities 
of the American Society for Engineering Education.””» We may well be 
heartened by the voluntary recognition given us by the engineers. 

The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
appears as a voluntary witness. It is asking all its member institutions 
to establish courses in General Education by 1953. It specifies that the 
humanities shall be one of the four divisions of this program which is 
intended to be the antithesis of strictly vocational education. This will 
have its effect upon some narrowly technical institutions. And this, too, 
is a request growing out of the need felt for the cultural contribution of 
the humanities; it is not something imposed from above. 

Let the chemists come forward. The American Chemical Society 
specifies that all curricula for chemistry majors must give the equivalent 
of half of one year’s work, one semester out of eight, to the humanities. 

May I also add grudging testimony from a dean of home economics. 
Her primary concern had been to see that her students received a fine 
scientific background for their professional training. The humanities 
were crowded out. Then a chance remark upset her careful structure, 
the observation by a colleague that her scientifically prepared graduates 
understood the chemistry of foods and did well with their preparation 
in the kitchen, but seemed lost in any cultural discussion around the 
table. 

The University of Chicago offers evidence that the sciences and the 
humanities can prosper together. A plaque on Stagg Field calls atten- 
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tion to the fact that on a squash court under the west stand man pro- 
duced his first self-sustaining chain reaction in atomic fission. There 
on December 2, 1942, E. Fermi and his associates withdrew the protect- 
ing cadmium strips enough to set the atomic pile in action. And yet 
this same university is playing a leading role in the advancement of the 
humanities. It sponsored the Great Books program, putting some of 
the world-famous humanistic documents in the hands of thousands of 
people. At present 35,000 readers are enrolled in 2,500 study groups. 
They meet in homes and factories, in schools and banks, all over the 
United States and Canada, in South America, Europe, and Asia. 
Admitting that not every restless business man and frustrated house- 
wife who joins in haste can think the thoughts that Milton thought, we 
must still credit the movement wtih placing liberalizing books in the 
hands of many who would otherwise never see them. A man will never 
learn what Plato said about politics until he gets a copy of The Republic 
in his hands. This same university is also playing a leading role in the 
General Education movement which is giving greater emphasis to the 
humanities. One of the centers of the stimulating renaissance in the 
study of Greek thought and philosophy, converting them from dead 
subjects to valuable tools in the hands of those who would reason, is 
on this Chicago campus. 


Il 


But the educational institutions are not the sole custodians of human- 
istic virtues. If the humanities are to quicken the lives of the millions, 
they have to extend beyond the highly educated minority. They must 
reach into the homes and the factories, the mart and the club. They 
must carry their contribution to the places where the common citizen 
moves and has his being. And their impact must not be limited to a 
few formative years. The final test of their viability is in their power 
to survive, to forever alter the lives of those they have inoculated, long 
after the student has left high school or college, in the home that he 
establishes, while the children are growing up, when he is thirty, when 
he is forty, after the children have left and the fireside is again quiet — 
during all the seven ages of man. What encouragement can we find in 
these areas? 

May I speak at the beginning in terms of my own little town of Fort 
Collins? Man is most eloquent when speaking about what he knows 
best and what is most dear to him. I wish to present what I have seen 
with my own eyes, what I have heard with my own ears, during the 
forty years I have lived here. I shall not be boastful; I shall try not to be 
provincial. I shall use Fort Collins only as an example, for I know that 
what takes place here can be duplicated, many times surpassed, in 
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hundreds of other communities, large and small, throughout our nation. 
It may well serve as a microcosm in which to observe the larger world, 
a town of fifteen thousand, in the edge of the Rocky Mountains of 
northern Colorado. It may differ from the average in being a college 
town, but there are hundreds of college towns. 

Let us begin with the arts, let us begin with music. Forty years ago 
our opportunities to hear good music were much more limited. Once 
in a while there was a local production of a light opera, but we seldom 
heard the world’s great music. Liszt and Wagner — we didn’t even 
pronounce their names correctly. Today on Saturday afternoons we 
listen to the Metropolitan Opera Company’s splendid presentation of 
the famous operas. Kirsten Flagstad and Ezio Pinza come into our 
homes to sing to us over the Telephone Hour; or the Firestone program 
brings us Jascha Heifetz and his magic violin. We spend many quiet 
evenings listening to the recordings of good music. A well-supported 
concert series presents some of the great artists in person. 

This taste for better music is a tribute to the fine work our public 
schools have been doing for years and to the able and devoted teachers 
who have gradually elevated the standard of appreciation. My children 
heard more good music than I did while I was growing up, they had 
greater opportunity to help reproduce it in orchestra and chorus, they 
knew more of it. Every year a regional conference in northern Colorado 
brings several hundred high school voices together for a two-day musical 
festival under a qualified director. As they sing together in massed 
chorus the songs they have practiced in their home schools, there is 
something moving, for listener and performer alike. And I have seen 
the enduring quality of that experience. Last year more than thirty mil- 
lion people in this country attended performances of serious music, 
symphonies and operas. The number of concerts given was three times 
as many as the rest of the world presented. For the first time in our 
history the receipts from music exceeded those from professional base- 
ball. They even equalled those for the popcorn and candy sold in 
motion picture theaters! 

Fort Collins now has a symphony orchestra. It has been operating for 
three years. An energetic leader has welded seventy musicians into a 
united group. They play three concerts a year. It is a community enter- 
prise. A wealthy rancher plays the flute, his son the oboe, a retired 
mechanic the cello. Seated side by side among the violins are a seventy- 
year-old justice of the peace and a high school girl of sixteen. Profes- 
sionals and amateurs play together. Eight hundred of us pack the high 
school auditorium to hear Beethoven’s “First Symphony” and Mozart’s 
“No. 40.” These neighbors of ours have given a local habitation and a 
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name to Borodin’s ‘‘Polovetsian Dances” and Moussorgsky’s “A Night 
on Bald Mountain.” 

Forty years ago Fort Collins was a frontier town where art was almost 
unknown. There were no painters. Today our Palette and Brush Club 
meets to paint and sketch. Art exhibits bring good examples of the 
work of modern artists before our unschooled eyes. More paintings 
now hang upon our walls and our homes are better decorated. 

We have become interested in creative writing. Poets and novelists 
have developed among us. In the last few years the members of our 
small Fort Collins Writers Club have published twenty-five books, not 
to mention articles, short stories, and poems. 

We are also reading the Great Books. The organized group consists 
of only a few devoted men and women, but year after year they have 
furthered their acquaintance with great literature. The humanities in 
the past have been associated with the classics. Some of the great writ- 
ings of human progress appeared in Greek ~ nd Latin. After the Dark 
Ages, the Renaissance, that rebirth of the human spirit, began when 
western Europe regained possession of the Greek manuscripts lost to it 
for a thousand years. These books are getting back into the hands of 
the people, not in the original, but in translation. Forty years ago only 
a few in Fort Collins had read the Iliad and the Odyssey. The number 
is still small. But W.H. D. Rouse’s modern translation has reached us. 
As one who painfully translated the original, I recommend Rouse’s 
translation to those who wish to know what Homer wrote. More than 
600,000 copies of this volume have been sold in the thirty-five-cent 
Mentor edition. 

The theater has fallen on evil days. It is seldom that a professional 
company visits Fort Collins any more, or even Denver. Our opera house 
has long since become a motion picture palace. But the quality of 
amateur theatricals has improved. Both our high school and college 
produce plays of high quality. We have seen All My Sons, Death of a 
Salesman, and other Broadway hits, more than we ever saw half a cen- 
tury ago. They are produced by directors who are trained for their jobs 
and know good theater. The small town does not have to remain 
ignorant of good drama. 

And there are forces working to save the theater. Every year through 
our Extension Service groups from all over the state come to the campus 
to compete in a rural play festival. These country people must prepare 
their plays at home, sometimes coming only after a local elimination. 
Scores participate and hundreds see the plays. Rural play festivals are 
also held in Wisconsin, North Dakota, North Carolina, California, and 
other states. 
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We do not need to be cast down by the discouraging features. I re- 
cently visited what may be the nadir of modern culture, a dog track, 
where twelve thousand people spent a frenetic evening watching a suc- 
cession of dogs chase a mechanical rabbit around the same track. They 
wagered more than two hundred thousand dollars on the results. Elab- 
orate inspections by official veterinarians tried to give some assurance 
of honesty to the artificial farce. I came away disheartened until | 
remembered that the great Globe theater where many of Shakespeare’s 
plays made their first appearance was also used for bear-baiting. We 
still have a long way to go in the direction of culture, but at least we 
have made a start. 

Apologists for the “ailing humanities,” look at what has happened 
to Herman Melville. His great classic, Moby Dick, was comparatively 
stillborn in 1851, slightly more than a century ago. It found few readers. 
Of the estimated two thousand copies originally printed, three hundred 
were destroyed in the publisher’s fire of 1853. Even then a second edi- 
tion was not called for until 1863. The death of the almost forgotten 
author, forty years after his novel had appeared, may have been the 
occasion of three more editions in 1892, 1896, and 1899. It is doubtful 
if more than twenty thousand copies were printed in the first half cen- 
tury of its life. Then in 1921 a single book started a stampede, Raymond 
M. Weaver’s Herman Melville, Mariner and Mystic. This volume is a 
humanistic landmark. The public belatedly made Moby Dick a best 
seller. Thirteen editions appeared in the twenties, eight in the ’thirties, 
twelve more in the ’forties, and already four new ones have greeted the 
fifties. More than twenty publishing houses have editions on the mar- 
ket ranging in price from twenty-five cents to fifty-two dollars. A score 
of critical works on Melville have appeared, more than half of them in 
the last three years. We now recognize this book as the great chronicle 
of the whaling industry, the saga of one of the truly heroic chapters in 
our national life. It is also the story of the human soul’s desperate strug- 
gle against evil incarnate, ‘the arch fiend in visible form.” Close to a 
million copies have been sold since Weaver opened our eyes. Much the 
same story may be told of Walt Whitman. The Leaves of Grass did not 
come into its own until this century. Those who are discouraged over 
the failure of the humanities in this generation should study the story of 
Moby Dick and take heart. 

IV 


The battle has long been joined, but the issue has not been decided. 
What shall we do to be saved? 

If the victory is to be won, it is going to be in a campaign waged along 
the present lines. Tomorrow will be yesterday over again. We may 
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expect no outside intervention. There will be no sudden or miraculous 
increment in humanistic interest. The humanities and the arts cannot 
be imposed on a people not interested in them and not ready for them 
— not by any legislation of the Congress, the appointment of a commis- 
sion, or the appropriation of money. What is done, we must do for 
ourselves. No outside agency can do it for us, no “affable, familiar 
spirit” to gull us nightly with intelligence. If we are willing to accept 
these conditions, there is no reason why we cannot press on to victory. 
Taking advantage of the present interest and trends in the humanities, 
we can widen the breaches already made in the walls of Philistinism. 
Music and art are alive with energy and promise. Literature has come 
into more lives than ever before as publishing figures indicate. Although 
the study of Greek and Latin has declined, we are leaping language 
barriers, not only through the study of modern tongues in our schools 
and colleges, but also by means of increasing travel. More people are 
becoming bilingual by visiting other countries. Our citizens travel 
abroad and those from other countries come here. We meet foreign 
people and learn their culture. Here at home ethical standards are 
being raised. For example, the Negro today is getting better treatment 
than ever before, including the right to demand it, in Congress, at 
political conventions, and through the press. Many Southern univer- 
sities have at last opened their doors to him. Philosophy, becoming 
more forward looking, is now trying to equip its students with tools for 
solving their problems. The humanities do not need to apologize. With 
resolute step and confident spirit, they should press forward. 

Here it might be well to re-examine our claims. What evidence can 
we humanists present to show that we have been entrusted with at least 
a part of the final gospel and can point the way to salvation? Suppose 
that we increasingly turn people to the humanities and the arts, what 
then? In a world of startling technological developments, faced with 
the dread atomic bomb, slightly hysterical over “flying saucers,” threat- 
ened by a powerful nation whose ruthless advance has extinguished 
freedom for millions, what evidence can we present to justify our faith? 

Following the definition Ortega uses in his Revolt of the Masses, we 
may describe the superior man as one who, not content to be a mere 
feeder, demands more of himself than does the average. To secure 
something better for himself, he must share it with those around him. 
This brings him to value judgments — the good, the beautiful, the just. 
This is the field of the humanities. Science concerns itself with descrip- 
tive functions and quantities. It is in the humanities — literature, his- 
tory, ethics, philosophy — that we most clearly trace man’s concern 
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with the past and interest in the future. It is in these records that we 
find him most seriously weighing the value of certain courses of action, 
determining the sources of error, attempting to discover the secret of 
survival. 

There is need to be about our business. Since the last war Com- 
munism has made more conquests through propaganda than through 
force. Pretending to adopt the cause of the downtrodden and exploited 
masses, this sinister power has swept millions in the satellite countries 
behind the iron curtain. We are today expending a generous share of 
of Italy, France, and other nations, where large sections of the popula- 
tion have given their allegiance to the hammer and the sickle. Much of 
Asia is already lost. In our own country, men in high places have be- 
trayed their native land, not for money, but for doctrine. Feverishly we 
rearm, armored tank to match Russia’s giant tank, Sabre jets to equal 
her Migs in speed and fire power, a stockpile of atomic bombs a little 
larger, we hope, than hers. So far the battle has gone against us, not in 
the realm of force, but in that of the mind. If we are to contain this 
imperialistic power, it must be in the field of the spirit. It must be 
through an invigorating democratic doctrine which uplifts the individ- 
ual, makes him conscious of his worth and power, stimulates him to 


fight against a totalitarian way of life. It is in the areas of democracy 
that we can turn the tide, democracy that is nourished on the human- 
ities. We must preach the dignity of the human soul, 


That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete. 


Our task will not be easy. The humanities, because of their abstract 
concepts of the beautiful and the good, appeal primarily to the natural 
aristocracy of the intelligent. But our goal must be democratic; we must 
reach the great body of people out of whom develops what is essential, 
what is good of a race. The elevation of the national standard of musi- 
cal appreciation resulted from the broad basis of musical education. 
The same nascent longing for the ideal can be stimulated in other areas. 
Man’s yearning for the liberalizing elements of the humanities has never 
been suppressed, has never died out in any substantial group. Born out 
of the loneliness of his heart, distilled from his hopes and his fears, his 
sorrows and his illusions, an eternal yearning for his fellow men wells 
up in his innermost being, a yearning for their fellowship and their 
approval, a yearning which unites man to man, the dead as well as the 
living, into one invincible humanity. 
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We have good companions and stout allies. The scientist and the 
engineer, appalled at the titanic forces they have unleashed, are calling 
on us to help them build the brave new world. The task demands our 
best effort and our highest courage. We must battle for our very lives. 
The competition for the time and attention of the individual is going to 
be severe. The hedonistic masses sink too willingly into self-compla- 
cency. Vocational training has done yeomanly service and rightly de- 
mands its place in any national program. To match what science is 
doing, we must present something of sterling worth. And we must 
prepare for continuous competition. But there are more than seven 
thousand who have not bowed the knee to Baal. When Caesar divided 
Gaul into three parts, he described the Belgi as the bravest because 
they carried on an unceasing war with the Germanic tribes across the 
Rhine. We too shall have to be brave and strong to survive. But that 
is the way we want it. 


NO ORDINARY WINDS 


No ordinary winds 

Were those that keened 
Above us through the stones 
That strongly leaned 
Around the narrow plot 

Of uncropped grass. 


They were the bitter breath 
Of time and change 
And death. 


Secure a little while, 


Earth-comforted we lay 
And heard them pass. 
CLARICE SHORT 





LOCKED HOME IN THE COUNTRY 


You, you, with your hair as black as foreign birds 
in the sunless woodland, alien and remote, 

live in another forest now. Do words, 

once held in blackberry eyes that silence wrote, 
come forth by day at last? Oh, may your speech 

be blended with the meadows’ sun-blessed_ things — 
the golden feathers dipping, up-turned wings, 

all brighter exultation touched by sun, 

and you a bathed child in a new white dress 


out in the open, freed of brambles, one 


with green young minds and tight pink buds that sprout 


from dark, then flower: may these wonders bless 
you, kept apart: may winds of new growth lift 

pure seeds afar. Released, may you come out, 

the mind no longer locked, accept the gift 

of innocence and claim your young years, held 

so tightly in the crippling hand of fear. 

Call from your childhood; young again, I shall hear. 


JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 





“SACRED TO THE MEMORY 
OF AMOS FORTUNE?” * 


JAMES FASSETT 


5 gon IS THE sTORY of Amos Fortune, whose life, today more than 
ever, should be known and remembered by citizens of his adopted 
country. 

In the cemetery beside the Old Meeting House in Jaffrey, New 
Hampshire, we stood before two gravestones, side by side. A fresh- 
fallen snow had partially covered the inscriptions. We brushed it aside, 
and kneeling down, read aloud the words chiseled there a century and 
a half ago: 


Sacred Sacred 
to the memory of to the memory of 
Amos Fortune Violate 
Who was born free in by sale the slave of 
Africa a slave in America Amos Fortune by 
he purchased liberty marriage his wife by 
professed Christianity her fidelity his friend 
lived reputably and and solace she died 
died hopefully his widow 
Nov. 17, 1801 Sept. 13, 1802 
Aet. 91 Aet. 73 


So succinctly does the Reverend Ainsworth reveal the character of his 
friend and parishioner to future generations. 

If he had chosen to do so, what more might he have written of those 
nine decades lived by Amos Fortune in the century of this nation’s 
fitful birth? 

Certainly more than we can gather from the documents, letters, re- 
ceipts, indentures collected and preserved in the Public Library in East 
Jaffrey, two miles away. We studied the papers, and much can be 
drawn from them. But what is revealed with accuracy concerns his 
later life. This much we know — that Amos Fortune, at the age of 
fifty-nine, shed the shackles of slavery, and breathed, for the first time, 
a free man in America. At what year in his youth he was seized, on the 
continent of his birth, and brought by the slave-traders to New England 
to be auctioned on the wharves of Boston, is not recorded. That he was 





* As heard on the New York Philharmonic, sponsored by Willys Motors, on CBS Radio, Feb- 
tuary 15, 1953. 
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sold for twenty pounds is a reasonable conjecture — the usual price for 
the raw product, fresh out of Africa — but young and strong. 

Clear also is the nature of his revolt against enslavement — patient, 
prudent, without a trace of bitterness. Freedom came to him, at last, 
in the only way a slave could be freed in those days — a legal transac 
tion involving the payment of pounds and shillings and pence. 

The bargain was made, and documented, six years before Amos was 
released from servitude. It may have been a first draft we studied, there 
in the Library at East Jaffrey, whereby one “Ichabod Richardson of 
Woboarn (sic) in the county of Middx: and province of Massachusetts- 
bay in New England Tanner,” promised that his ‘“Negroe man Amos” 
should be “Discharged, Freed and Set at Liberty” from his “Service 
power & Command forever.” But apparently Ichabod Richardson died 
before Amos could pay all remaining installments. In any case, his 
widow did grant ‘‘unto said Amos Fortune the full and free liberty of 
his person and services from and after the sixth day of May, 1769.” 

But freedom as a purchased commodity was not enough for Amos 
Fortune. Long before his legal release when he was one year short 
of sixty, he must have determined that freedom serves uselessly the ig- 
norant and the indolent. So Amos had learned to read and write and 
cipher — (this African to whom the English language was gibberish 
when he stepped from the cargo ship in chains). And now, as a free 
man, his literacy placed him well above the average of his free-born 
fellow citizens, there in Woburn, Massachusetts. He had also out-ri- 
valed them by excelling in his trade. His one-time master, Ichabod 
Richardson, according to the indenture, was a tanner. (Woburn at 
the time, was a district of many tanneries.) So Amos, the moment of 
his freedom, was geared to live as a useful and responsible citizen — in 
his ability and, as the papers show, in his reliability. He owned his 
home and the quarters of his tannery. And sharing the new life with 
him was the woman he freed (by means of the customary financial tran- 
saction with her owner) and married. Being sixty at the time, we can 
only surmise the age of his first wife. That she was past the prime of life 
is likely. In any case, there is duly recorded evidence of her decease on 
October 3, 1775. Evidence also that three years later, in consideration 
of “fifty pounds in full” (a considerable sum in Revolutionary days) 
he bought the freedom of Lydia Somerset, who became his wife. 

Was this emancipation of souls other than his own part of a moral 
obligation that lingered on after purchase of his own liberation? Did 
Amos wish to bestow final freedom on others for whatever years or 
months or days remained to them after a lifetime of slavery? As vital 
statistics show, Lydia Somerset had but one vear to live after she ceased 
to be the property of Josiah Bowers, Billerica, 1778. 
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It was at this period of his life, when he was seventy years of age, that 
Amos Fortune made a propitious trip, on horseback, to Keene, New 
Hampshire — probably to deliver some hides. The route from Woburn, 
at the time, would have taken him through the town of Jaffrey, New 
Hampshire. We wonder, as he approached the crest of the hill with the 
wide, full view of Monadnock before him — as he waited, perhaps, a 
few rods’ distance from the Old Meeting House, with the graveyard just 
beyond — we wonder if at this spot, at this moment, Amos Fortune 
made one more resolve. It’s conjecture. But two years later he returned, 
with two others and their chattels, to Jaffrey, New Hampshire. The 
year was 1781. Violet was one of them, late property of James Baldwin, 
of Woburn, purchased and freed by Amos Fortune on November 9, 
1779, and becoming his wife the day following; the other was her small 
daughter, Celyndia, presumably included in the contract. They were 
greeted by the constable, who, seeking to free the town of liability for 
their support, warned them to leave — with their goods. The duty 
discharged, Jaffrey opened its heart to Amos Fortune, citizen, and his 
family. Though seventy-one, a tanner was needed in Jaffrey, and wel- 
come. 

For these last, ensuing twenty years of Amos Fortune’s life, there is 
abundant documentation. We examined it, in detail. He was befriend- 
ed by the Minister Ainsworth on whose property he lived for some time. 
There’s evidence that he cleared one corner of the acreage and con- 
structed a tan-yard near his living quarters. And a few years later, two 
miles the other side of the town, he bought a tract of land and built 
a home of his own. It still stands, and it is lived in today. We were 
taken to visit the little one-story house, with the large chimney in the 
center, the massive, hand-hewn frame bolted with wooden pegs. Amos 
must have recruited his neighbors to hoist the frame timbers, but other- 
wise the house surely was his own handiwork. The barn is in disrepair, 
but it still shelters a pair of work horses. The currier’s shop has gone, 
and there is no trace of the sunken basins by the brook where Amos 
must have soaked and washed the hides. 

It is apparent that his skill as a tanner was acknowledged far beyond 
the limits of the town. Receipts and letters we examined in the library 
denote the compass of his reputation. One indenture concerns the 
apprenticeship to Amos Fortune of the son of Roger Toothaker of Lun- 
enberg in the county of Worcester — “to learn the art trade and mys- 
tery” of tanning, and “to learn him if he is capable of learning to read 
and cipher fitting for such an apprentice.” Miss Lucia Cutter, in Jaf- 
frey, told us her great-grandfather, John Cutter, learned his trade from 
Amos Fortune in Woburn, and established his own tanning business 
in Jaffrey, with Amos’ help, in 1789. 
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Amos Fortune — with twelve more years to live — with a home of 
his own, a wife he freed and loved, a daughter, but by adoption — his 
own master in work and in worship! He was pious, though in the 
Meeting House he was obliged, during service, to sit in the gallery. He 
couldn’t have spared much time for reading, but he subscribed to the 
newspaper, and was a member together with the educated gentry of the 
town of the Social Library, predecessor of the public library. 

Amos Fortune died in 1801. His will, which we saw, and copied, 
bequeaths, at the end, “‘a handsome present to the Church of Christ of 
this town,” and “a present for the support of the School in Schoolhouse 
Number 8 in this town.” A silver communion service was the gift to 
the church. And to this day, the income from Amos Fortune’s bequest 
to the school (now part of the public school system of New Hamp- 
shire), a sum which has accumulated from the original $233 to $1300, 
is used to encourage and instruct the school children of Jaffrey, New 
Hampshire, in good citizenship. And a series of free lectures held in the 
Old Meeting House during the summer months bears the name — 
Amos Fortune Forum. 

“Sacred to the memory of Amos Fortune.” One chapter in a volume 
in the history of Jaffrey ends with this line. ““Well done, Amos. There 
will never be anyone so great and wise in the town you honored and 


loved that he may not learn the obligations of citizenship from your 
humble example.” 





ROOM FOR A BOY * 
CLAIRE NOALL 


i ie AUTUMN AFTER Willard turned thirteen he was so tall he had to 
lower his eyes to meet his father’s reprimands. He was planning 
to enter high school. His ears tingled every time he recalled the words of 
the master in Richmond, describing him to his father as an eager stu- 
dent. And yet Willard turned his eyes toward the Lenox Academy, 
five miles southeast through the green hills, hoping to study science. It 
seemed, though, as if he were always getting into trouble around home, 
lessening his chances to go away. After staying up late reading, hiding 
his candle from his brothers with the green shade he had devised, he 
felt too tired to rise when they turned out before daylight. Everything 
with the harvest needed doing just now: haying, corn husking, gathering 
the butternuts, quinces and apples, and all the other products of the 
earth. Still Willard could hardly force himself out of bed. 

One morning in early October he opened his eyes and closed them 
again, sinking into the warm hollow of his feather bed. A half hour 
later he glanced half-lidded at the foot of the bed. This time he saw his 
father standing there, looking at him as if he were a sorry sight. Waking 
more fully in the dead silence, Willard waited, drawing in his belly, 
curling his fingers and toes. 

“Only a live fish swims against the stream, boy. It’s the dead one 
goes down with it.” The tone came from dry lips; and now, in his im- 
patience, Pa jerked his head, saying, ‘Do you expect to get the corn in 
today?” He left the room without another word. 

A few minutes later, Willard appeared downstairs, his brown linsey 
shirt unbuttoned at the throat, his green stuff pantaloons in tatters 
below the knee, his hair as matted and uncombed as when he had gone 
to bed. 

He wondered why he had to face Pa again. There Pa stood with his 
hand on the door to the breezeway, eyeing him, taking in his tousled 
hair. He was wearing his carpenter’s apron. His hammer was in his 
hand, ready for the first blow. Yet he stood there, absorbing every sign 
of the immaculate order in this room. Only the cats were at rest, 
sprawled on the checkered cushions of the Boston rockers. Pa might 
just as well have said, The devil of idleness finds no place here except as 
he works on you. Even those cats catch their own dinner. 

Willard looked at the scullery, neat as the bird’s cage. The bed on 
the settle was made, the copper on the hearth gleaming; the windows 





*A chapter from the forthcoming book Intimate Disciple, a fictional biography of Willard 
Richards (1804-1854), early Mormon physician and counselor to Brigham Young. The present 
episode takes place in western Massachusetts in the year 1817. All rights reserved by the author. 
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behind their netted curtains were as clear as dew in the morning sun. 
The clack of the loom in the attic told him that sister Rhoda was hard 
at work. I suppose Nancy and Hepsy are in the shed carding and dye- 
ing, he thought; and God knows where my brothers are! Willard 
squirmed. 

Pa’s glance settled on the stone mantle, where the three-branched 
candlesticks of polished maple stood high enough to give Ma light any- 
where within a ten-foot spread. The curled black stems of the wicks 
showed they had served her this morning. Pa had built her oven in the 
hearthside high, wishing her no need to stoop. Right now from behind 
that closed black door came the tantalizing odor of browned bread. 

He longed to slip outdoors, but Pa was blocking the way, mentioning 
the fact that in a moment the bread would be on the cooling rack. “‘Ma 
was at it early,” he said. “Gracious Peter! here she comes, bringing in 
the wood. Willard —!” Pa stepped aside, opening the door. 

The clatter drowned out his next rebuke. Ma dropped her armful of 
short lengths. Willard saw her brush a lock of hair from her eyes as 
she looked at him. 

“I’m sorry, Ma!” 
shame. 

“Whatever will become of you?” Her chagrin altered the usual kind 
curve of her lips. 

Joseph again stood with his hand on the door to the breezeway. This 
time his glance went to the hearthstone. “What’s that porridge doing 
down there?” he asked sternly. 

“He has to eat, Mr. Richards!” Ma’s glance went from the warm dish 
to Willard. “I left a jug of cream in the cool-cellar. Go and get it.” 

‘And don’t forget to wash those hands and comb that hair.” Father’s 
held-in tone almost said he could feel the black suds and the dirty towel. 


His knuckles found his chin in a swift gesture of 


Willard left the room, huge and overgrown. When he was out of 
earshot Mother said as if in answer to the question of the porridge, 
“Well? He’s got the makings of a man, Mr. Richards!” 

“Yes —” Pa nodded, “ — but when will he be a-makin’ of it? If it 
wasn’t for the way he runs that trap-line — he’ll go in snow up to his 
middle if he has to! If it wasn’t for the way he smiles at sight of those 
apple trees, loaded to the pride. That boy even likes the light on a drag- 
onfly’s wings! Yes, and he likes his Bible.” Joseph’s tone lifted. 

“Didn’t you see him poring over Job last evening?” Ma asked. 

Joseph glanced at the shabby book on the round table near his chair, 
beside the great Bible that no one but himself touched. He wasn’t much 
at writing, but he could read; and that candle on the table, burned to 
the level of the maple saucer, was one light he didn’t begrudge Willard. 
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“T know the boy can pass any kind of test on the Scriptures, Mrs. Rich- 
ards,” Joseph said, “‘but I’m going to give him another kind of test, and 
by gor, if he doesn’t bust even this time, I’ll bust him — ” 

“Mr. Richards!” Ma’s shocked tone was lost on Pa. 

“It’s his loose and careless habits that are a-holding him out of the 
Church,” Father’s lips twisted. “But I’ll make a man of him over night. 
That Willard — ” 

Pa’s eyes softened, his mouth became tender, and Mother smiled. 

A few minutes later, Willard met his father on the path to the car- 
penter shop. In a voice eager to please, he said, “T’ll hack the corn stocks 
double fast today, Pa— ” 

Joseph saw the boyish lips quiver; he saw the contrite blue eyes, and 
the first gawk of down between the short nose and the upper lip. “You 
need not overtask yourself in the field, boy. I’ve some work for you to 
do tonight — ” 

“You’re not taking me to temperance meeting, Pa?” Dismay shrank 
Willard’s voice. 

“You'll see, son. Mind now, rest yourself this afternoon.” 

Curious, Willard spent a puzzled day. His conscience spoke more 
chidingly than ever when he lay beside a wigwam of corn stocks, gazing 
into the deepening blue sky. 

He met Pa in the wood shed after supper. He looked at the short 
lengths Pa had stacked until they reached the roof, and a feeling of 
shame darkened Willard’s heart. It was always this way with Pa. 
Nothing undone that should be done. A place for everything and every- 
thing in its place, all fully accomplished, hand and heart. 

Joseph felt the sudden hostility. He almost stopped on the words he 
had planned to speak; but he had made up his mind, and in the eyes of 
the Lord a good resolve was as good as a promise. ‘How would you like 
to take the night watch with the cider, son?” 

The toe of Willard’s boot spasmodically ground into the dirt. “Pa 
...! You'll trust me? I’ve never watched at night!” 

“Tt’s time you began, boy. No reason why you can’t take your turn, 
same as William and Levi — ” 

“What if I should fall asleep?” 

“The whole batch would be ruined. If the cider stops simmering we 
stand to lose it. But if you make good, if all goes well, we should get 
ninety cents a barrel on the docks at Hudson — ” 

“Oh, Pa, I can watch if I can read.” In his eagerness Willard panted. 
“T can stay awake then, I know I can. May I have my book?” 

Pa put up his hand. “If you make good with the night’s work, boy, 
I'll let you take the whole load to Hudson.” 
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The cider brought in a large share of the annual income. The biggest 
price came from the load that went down the Hudson River to New 
York City. Willard had been to the port town only once. It was thirty 
miles of winding road from here. “Oh, Pa— ” 

He, the lazy one! He ran to the house. Passing the fanlight in the 
upstairs hall he reached his room. Over the scratched, notched surface 
of his desk he selected his book. Disregarding Newton’s Principia, Sir 
Charles Boyle’s Laws of the Universe, he put his hand on the most fas- 
cinating of all: Benjamin Franklin’s Experiments and Observations on 
Electricity. A moment later Willard put the book down on the scrubbed 
pine table of the still house. He went outside to the wood pile near by. 
His shoulders swelled as he dragged one of the trees off and pulled it 
toward the still. He got the large end inside the door, and at last he got 
it over the pit under the tripod. 

Presently the log sputtered and caught fire; soon the embers com- 
menced their work. With his eye, Willard measured the tree. With 
much sweating and puffing he dragged two more logs through the door. 
Three should last the night, he figured. Whatever happened, the im- 
mense cauldron hanging from the tripod should be kept simmering 
until dawn. If the cider cooled, the fermentation would sour, but if the 
brew boiled, the action itself would be killed. 

Midnight came and a smooth grey scum covered the surface. Willard 
felt safe with this silent, barely perceptible ripple. He had a log ready to 
shove slowly into the pit. Again he lay flat on his belly and forced his 
eyes to accommodate themselves to the orange glow. Absorbed in Dr. 
Franklin’s letters to his friend in the Royal Society of London, Willard 
chuckled. His ribs twitched as he read the account of some of the 
experiments the doctor had tried with the “volatile fluid.” 

By Peter, he thought, finishing the story of the lightning rod, if iron 
can transmit the fluid into the ground like that, where else can electric- 
ity go? What can it do? His meditation began and presently he said 
within himself, A lot of things! A lot that we can’t see. His soft laugh- 
ter broke over the slow cauldron. Hours later, his eyes had grown 
heavy, but at dawn his father found him lying awake beside the pit. 

Ten days later thirty-five casks were filled, the covers were nailed pre- 
cisely down. “Mind,” Joseph said as Willard caught the rope Phineas 
had flung from the other side of the cart, “the Lord’s Day begins at early 
candlelight.” 

“T’ve not forgotten, sir.” Willard tugged on a half-hitch. 

“This is Thursday afternoon. You should be home early Saturday.” 
Willard grunted and pulled on another knot. 
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“Remember, don’t go near the grog shops. Remember the devil! 
Especially after you get your money from the broker. You'll be paid 
when the barrels are aship — and then look out. Be sharp, Willard.” 

A convulsive tightening of his cheeks set Willard’s heart palpitating, 
but he set his teeth and said, “I think I can manage, Pa.” 

“Got your wallet?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“All right. Just remember this, if the Sabbath overtakes you, put up 
for the night. Whatever you do, don’t travel on the Lord’s Day! Aim 
to get home with time to spare.” 

Willard held in his chin as he looked into the sharp eyes. “I will, Pa, 
I will,” he said, but suddenly he gave himself over to his abandon. He 
tossed his cap high, caught it on the side of his head, and, climbing over 
the wheel, started jauntily down Dublin Road. 

In West Stockbridge he longed for Deacon Rosseter to catch sight 
of him. The deacon was preaching almost regularly in the Richmond 
pulpit now. 

From the scattered farm houses at State Line, Willard started down 
a narrow forested glen toward Canaan, New York. Joseph had said 
Needle could make good time because the hauling was down hill, but 
Willard had rough-locked the wheels until the creaking sound of the 
brake turned his blood cold as he swayed through the winding gap. 

Leaving the sawmills of Canaan behind him, he descended another 
wooded roundabout trail. 

In Chatham he craned his neck to see the spacious houses hanging 
from the forested slopes above him. The fields were tilled in islands 
almost to the crest. If Pa could see these tidy farms, he’d think Yo’k 
State none so bad a place to live. Suddenly Willard scanned Needle’s 
zigzag shadow in the lane. It was late afternoon and Chatham was 
hardly half way to Hudson. 

He ate his lunch as he drove, hoping to reach the port that night so 
he could unload early Friday morning. 

But he was afraid to cover the last stretch after nightfall. He pulled 
aside and took cover under the woods. As the fainter stars moved in on 
the bright ones he lost his sleepiness. Climbing to the seat of the cart he 
grabbed his cudgel with one hand, his shotgun with the other. Finally 
he wrapped himself in his blanket, shivering, and stared into the night 
over Needle’s shadowy back. 

When the details of the casks at last sharpened in the greying 
light of morning he was weary from sleeplessness. But with a self-confi- 
dent gesture born of new self-respect, he removed the lid from his tin of 
buttermilk and took a long drink. 
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Opening his pouch, he found his corn bread and swallowed two huge 
squares; still he felt empty. He bit into an apple, and the juice flew from 
his eager lips; his eyes rested hungrily on the white pulp, and then he 
crushed the fruit with two bites. After devouring his sixth Gravenstein 
he was sure he could face the day. But when Needle pulled the heavy 
cart over the burning cobblestones of Hudson, down the incline to the 
docks, the stevedores were already stripped to their waists and were 
trundling their loads down the quay. They roared with laughter when 
Willard begged a quick turn. “A Yank! Wants to get home before the 
Lord’s Day begins — ” The fellow spit a good brown stream of tobacco 
juice and Willard answered in kind. 

The laughter of the New Yorker turned into a growl, and Willard 
stood near his load until his throat was so dry that even his burleigh 
leaf no longer made any spit in his mouth. The October sun beat its 
hot drums on his head. His apples were gone and most of his corn 
bread. He could stand the watch no longer. He left the cart for a mo- 
ment and found an ordinary. One glass of blackstrap, two, and a slap 
on the shoulder from a monstrous-looking man. ‘Yankee, what are 
you doing down here?” 

“T’ve hauled a load of cider, sir. I’m waiting my turn to ship.” 

Uproarious laughter poured over his ears. Outwardly, Willard met 
it with unperturbed self-control. But now at the cart he heard the 
whistle of the cargo boat, and he had not yet received the money for 
his load. He stood by the piled-up casks and nonchalantly lit his corn- 
cob pipe. Nothing, he said to himself, could make him show his fear of 
arriving home too late for his father’s approval. 

The sun met his hand broadside when he signed his papers and took 
his cash. He climbed to the seat of the empty cart and Needle’s hoofs 
struck the cobblestones; but before Willard left Hudson he stopped for 
one more glass of blackstrap. To his surprise, when he emerged from 
the tavern, the russet hills had darkened, the sun had vanished. 

Night overtook him long before he reached his previous campsite. He 
would have to start early in the morning to reach Mill Creek by after- 
noon. The fear of arriving late increased his terror of the darkness. He 
now had his money to guard. The howl of a wolf sent his fingers to his 
gun. For a long time he sat with the trigger cocked, his blood timed to 
the breaking of a twig, the fall of a leaf, the distant splash of water. 

From time to time he looked nervously over his left shoulder, then 
over his right. He was afraid to unhitch Needle. Again the poor crea- 
ture stood between the shafts all night long — and in the morning wait- 
ing for Willard to open his eyes. The boy had at last closed them. He 
overslept three hours past his planned starting time at five a.m. Only 
the rattle of a down-gap cart wakened him. 
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For him the glorious golden day was already gone. As he trundled 
along he thought he’d as lief meet a wolf on the road as his father’s eyes 
at home. Slowly the hours passed and yet rapidly as he moved through 
Chatham, Canaan, and finally State Line. Dusk had fallen, but how 
could he tarry over Sunday seven miles from home? he asked himself. 
The common things of earth looked as unstartling and ordinary as they 
had a couple of hours ago. He moved on. His parents already knew he 
had failed, he figured. 

At half past nine they met him at the door, his mother sad-eyed, his 
father stern. “I trusted you, son. This is blasphemy. Too young to 
learn, too old to mind?” 

“No, Pa—” 

“Got your cash?” 

“Ves SS 9 

Father looked at him as if he would rather lose the money than see 
his son take one more step in losing his soul to the devil. 

As Willard climbed the stairs to his room the Spirit of Accusation 
followed him, another devil on his trail. The last of the boys home but 
the first to bed, he turned his back to his brothers when they came 
upstairs. He had had an hour to decide that no inward burning would 
ever take him off the road to hell. 


The winter proved dismal, and yet hope refused to die. Maybe he 
could go to Lenox next year; it wouldn’t be too late for the Academy 
then, he thought. 

Toward spring, when Willard could no longer stand up to his father’s 
disappointment in him, he turned to his new sister-in-law for the bird- 
voice of song that his spirit craved. 

His brother Phineas had married Wealthy Dewey on February 1, 
1818. She was eighteen years older than Willard, two years older than 
brother Phinnie; definitely another influence for piety in the family. 
Still, Willard sought her company from time to time. 

He could sit at ease in her house, which Phineas had built across the 
valley from Pa’s farm, near the South School. She let a fellow find 
comfort in her rocker. When she read aloud, the Book of the Lord 
sounded like music. Sometimes at such moments she would be wearing 
a beautiful white fichu and her violet-blue eyes never called him to 
account. He loved the way she sat up straight and tall, and yet appeared 
serene and untroubled. 

As the days began to hold their light, he made more frequent visits 
to her home. In mid-April, the last day of this school term, he ambled 
up the path, a book in his hand which she had loaned him. Her cousin 
was a professor at Williams College. She came from a family who had 
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a library. Since the Sunday School library in Richmond was closed to 
Willard because he was not a member of the Congregational Commun- 
ity she allowed him to borrow from her works. 

Sometimes she encouraged him to talk, but he was afraid to try her 
out on some of the things that troubled him. Newton’s Laws, the doc- 
trine of the elect — they just didn’t go together. Why stir her up? he 
‘decided. 

But now in April, on the last day of school, he entered her kitchen 
after one brief tap. It smelled of currant buns, as if they had just come 
out of the oven. Brother Phinnie was not so poor that sister could not 
keep her jar heaped high enough to fill a fellow’s stomach any day. 

As she came from the lean-to his eyes left the perforated tin door of 
the safe. He was surprised to find sister flurried — no cap, no fichu, her 
figure already changing; her basque stretched tight across her bosom and 
around her waist. She was panting. “You are making yourself to 
home,” she said, smiling. ‘And so early of an a.m. —!” 

“It’s our last day at school — ” Willard fingered the frayed sleeve of 
his jacket. “And I’m in need of a favor — ” 

Wealthy saw the upturned lips quiver, the cleft chin soften. “Come 
with me to the cellar. I’m churning. Couldn’t get it done last night, 


eggs to candle, yarn to set. Mr. Richards’ carpenter apron to patch. 
He went to Lenox early this morning — a-joinering.” 

In the cool-cellar the dasher sent the cream slapping and gurgling 
against the side of the churn as she stood in the shaft of sunlight from 
the open door. “Come, butter, come — ” The muscles of her fair white 
arms rippled. Standing near the steps, Willard saw her smile as she 


? 


said, ‘“Company’s a-come; and come, butter, come — 

Her eyes sparkled. “Ah,” she said, as she took the lid from the churn. 
She poured out the whey and lifted the paddle. “A favor?” she asked, 
as she began to mold the butter. Patting, kneading, and washing it again 
and again in a bucket of cold water on the bench, she said, “Brother 
Willard, what can I do for you?” 

Willard loved her deprecating smile. She was never one to know all 
the answers, but she did know that in God’s heart there was room for 
a boy. 

After many false beginnings the words came. “I wonder — could 
you —? Would you speak to Pa for me? It’s not beyond him to let me 
go to Lenox, if he will — ” 

“You mean to study Divinity?” she asked, delighted. 

He shook his head. “Science — ” he blurted out. 


Her quick dubious glance set his heart pounding. 
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“Willard, God gave you a tongue. If He wants you to go to Lenox, 
you'll go.” The gesture of her paddle cowed him. 

“Science and religion!” he again blurted. This time he was like a 
horse going over the fence. “Newton’s Laws. They’re part of God’s 
design. Cause. Effect. He made the universe and He set the laws to 
operating. How can He save only a chosen few? Is He so unreason- 
able?” 

“Oh, Willard, a rationalist? Is that what that book on electricity 
has done for you? What is it? What’s the matter with you? Can’t 
you tell me? These reckless ways!” 

He felt the kindness of her voice, but in her blue eyes he had seen 
no response to his appeal, no understanding of the union in the uni- 
verse — only a sharp fear for his soul. 

He left her house hungry. He couldn’t have eaten a currant bun, 
not even if she had remembered. 

The first Saturday in May he was mulching the soil in the cornpatch. 
His hoe rose and fell in small broken arcs along the margins of the new 
green blades, scattering the earth as he loosed it; but his work did not 
hold his mind. The simple dart of a flycatcher caught his eye, its call 
his ear: witch-brew ... witch-brew.... 

Looking up the hill opposite, to the white pine, he saw the burst of 
granite against the sky. 

He did not stop to put his hoe in the shed, but rather dropped it in 
the field where the moisture could start its rust and slow rot. Crashing 
through the pines on his way up the mountain, he took a short cut to 
the spring, bogging down for a moment in the cedar swamp. He pulled 
himself out and sprang from granite boulder to boulder, surging up the 
slope through the carpet of lady slippers, yellower than any butter. 

At the spring he lay on his belly, he held back the grass with one 
hand, and taking his corncob pipe from his mouth, dipped his lips into 
the cool current. When he lifted his shoulders he brushed the dirt from 
his cheeks; but again he sucked in the cold water. Rising, he looked 
back toward the valley. An eagle was soaring in narrowing circles. 
Suddenly it fell toward a grassy island. It rose with a dark stain between 
its claws, flapping over the valley where Pa was prudently turning the 
edge of the field, returning the plow in a straight line. No crazy zigzag 
of corn would rise in the west field. Willard could almost see him strain, 
his brown skin wrinkling at the throat, the spare tufts of grey hair fol- 
lowing the cords of his neck to his Adam’s apple. He could almost see 
his strong lean hands. I’ll never be like him, he thought; never! Oh, 
why can’t I be what he wants me to be? 
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Glancing at the sun, Willard wished he could fly. He knew he should 
turn home; the cows would be bawling. Still he thought of the granite 
ridge, and went on. 

Reaching the summit, he swayed as the wind tore at his hair, sending 
it in swirls across his face. 


At home, his absence was emphasized by the news that sister Rhoda 
brought from West Stockbridge. She said that Deacon Rosseter had 
told her he was holding a revival. The ministers would be gathering 
at his home within the week; the meetings would be held at his house. 
All who cared to attend were invited. 

The eager questions of the family were cut short when Willard 
tramped in. 

As if timed by the hand of God, the whole family turned in his 
direction. 

“You're late,” Father said coldly, ““— and sister Rhodee has news.” 

“You'll want to join us, Willard,” young Rhoda began eagerly, but 
as she gave him the deacon’s invitation, he said: 

“Me? He wants me?” 

“Yes. He wants you ’specially. All the backsliders — ” 

In the jolting silence that marked the pause, Willard winced. 

Suddenly everyone seemed to hear the cows calling. Willard said, 
“I’m sorry I let the critters go — ” 

“They’ve been hanging over the fence, asking, son. I thought I’d 
best let them go — ” his father answered wearily. 

Willard sat over the milking, his hands pumping up and down, 
draining the swollen udders. Finally he relaxed and heard the croaking 
of the frogs in the slough, the quacking of ducks waddling from the 
pond, the honk of geese. To the bleating of the sheep he said, “It’s 
a-comin’ on for lambing time and they’re restless.” 

Before he left the pasture the moon spread its light over the fields 
— rich with the moist smell of evening and spring-damp earth — draw- 
ing Willard close to the things he loved — the woods, the deep mysteri- 
ous forest with its good and its evil; the granite against the sky, visible 
even now in these cool green rays. 

At last his eyes closed slowly to the light, his spirit bathed clean. O 
Lord, he thought in desperation, I’ll go to the revival. I’ll go. Maybe I 
can ask the deacon for justification. He tried to quell his growing sense 
of guilt and evil. 

Near the pasture’s edge, he looked across the garden, toward his 
father’s door, and saw the flickering reflection of the hearth on the 
dark wall within, cutting across the beams in ragged streaks. 





THE INNOCENTS ABROAD REVALUATED 
ARTHUR L. SCOTT 


ARK TWAIN’S The Innocents Abroad (1869) is the most popular 
M travel book ever written in America and yet has been the most un- 
justly abused by criticism. It has become a commonplace to think of 
Mark Twain as an ignorant, raucous frontiersman romping through 
venerable lands in 1867 with a sneer on his lips and a laugh in his throat 
— cultivating a contempt for everything foreign. A British reviewer 
found the book “offensive, . . . supremely contemptuous, . . . ostenta- 
tiously and atrociously vulgar,” while the New York Tribune deplored 
its “offensive irreverence.” In 1880 Henry Beers was complaining that 
the book gave us “a Europe vulgarized,”’ and forty years later Gamaliel 
Bradford lamented, “‘It took me years to shake off the withering blight 
which Mark Twain’s satire cast for me over the whole of Europe.” 

To be sure, The Innocents Abroad has found many to praise its hu- 
mor and its honesty. But somehow, when critics discuss the tone of the 
book they seem almost always to fall back upon such phrases as “com- 
mercial philistinism” (Wan Wyck Brooks), “shrieking Philistinism” 
(Archibald Henderson), ‘defiant Americanism” (Brooks, Carl Van 
Doren), and “roaring Americanism” (Edgar Lee Masters). The book 
is marred by obtrusive burlesque, we are told (C. Hartley Grattan, 
William B. Cairnes, F. O. Matthiessen); it displays a complete lack of 
historical imagination or feeling for the past (Beers, Mme. Blanc, Gran- 
ville Hicks, Stuart P. Sherman); and it delights in irreverence towards 
everything which time and affection have honored (Blanc, Sherman, 
Bradford, Russell Blankenship, Arthur Hobson Quinn, Constance 
Rourke). Stuart Sherman summed up the prevailing attitude towards 
Twain as a traveler when he asserted: 

He is the kind of travelling companion that makes you wonder why you went 
abroad. He turns the Old World into a laughing-stock by shearing it of its 
storied humanity — simply because there is nothing in him to respond to the 
glory that was Greece, to the grandeur that was Rome — simply because nothing 
is holier to him than a joke. ... he laughs at art, history, and antiquity from 


the point of view of one who is ignorant of them and mightily well satisfied with 
his ignorance. 


Nor do our most recent and useful reference books attempt to dispel 
this traditional concept. Says Literary History of the United States, 
“The Innocents Abroad (1869) helped to belittle our romantic allegi- 
ance to Europe, feeding our emergent nationalism.” And The Oxford 
Companion to American Literature describes the book merely as “a 
humorous narrative that . . . shows his [Twain’s] typical American 
irreverence for the classic and the antique.” Boorishness, philistinism, 
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defiance, scorn, burlesque, irreverence, iconoclasm — these, plus hu- 
mor, are the commonly mentioned ingredients of The Innocents 
Abroad. America’s love for the volume is then partially explained by 
America’s joy in discovering herself superior to the Old World on so 
many counts. In other words, the book supposedly helped destroy what 
V. F. Calverton calls our “colonial complex.” 

These conventional accusations contain a fund of truth, but are 
grossly misleading because they overlook important aspects of the book. 
Even Stuart Sherman later came to realize this, acknowledging that the 
rough iconoclastic Don Juan of The Innocents Abroad had “also a 
strain of Childe Harold.” This strain of Childe Harold, strangely 
enough, has never been examined and is seldom even mentioned. Such 
an examination cannot help throwing a new and kindlier light upon 
the book, especially upon the European chapters, which have drawn 
far more adverse criticism than the later Holy Land chapters. (Inci- 
dentally, Hicks suggests that the more respectful mood of these late 
chapters is “pumped up piety for home consumption,” and Brooks adds 
the insinuating comment, “besides, ancient Palestine was hardly a rival, 
as Europe was, of modern America.” This seems like impugning mo- 
tives where not feasible to condemn the performance.) Our brief study, 
therefore, will be restricted to the European section which has been 
most commonly misinterpreted. 

From the start it was evident to his readers that Mark Twain was not 
a romantic traveler in the Irving-Longfellow tradition. Instead of pad- 
ding his account with poetry and legends, he reveled in the trivialities 
of the foreign scene, frank to admit that his main interest was in novel- 
ties, whether they were ancient ruins or bearded ladies. On the one 
hand, he decided that French railroads were torture chambers on 
wheels, and that the soapless, rugless, lampless hotel rooms of Paris 
were little better. Well remembered, also, are his attempts to play billi- 
ards on the grotesque tables of the continent, and his excruciating 
experiences with the barbers of France and Italy. On the other hand, 
Twain had only praise for the public works of Napoleon III and for the 
magnificent turnpikes of Europe. In a frank confession of philistinism 
he said, “These things win me more than Italy’s hundred galleries of 
priceless art treasures, because I can understand the one and am not 
competent to appreciate the other.” 

In spite of turnpikes and great public buildings, however, Mark 
Twain found 1867 Europe woefully backward in material progress and 
did not hesitate to say so. He stressed the contemporary scene to an 
extent that has been criticized as a calculated sales device — a deliberate 
flattering of America’s industrial civilization (Brooks, Blankenship, 
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Quinn, Masters, Hicks, Rourke, Van Doren, Percy Boynton, Matthew 
Josephson, Stephen Leacock, Lewis Mumford). The truth is, however, 
that, although he considered life much more arduous and primitive in 
Europe than in America, Mark Twain made significant comparison 
between material conditions at home and abroad on only one occasion 
— the well-known description of an imaginary Italian’s travels in the 
United States. 

Like thousands of other travelers, Twain was merely discovering with 
naive surprise that Europe was behind America in manufactured lux- 
uries. It does not follow, however, that this surprise implies any criti- 
cism of Europe’s treasures or even has any connection with satire on 
those things which the Old World holds most sacred. And yet the no- 
tion persists that Twain reduced everything in Europe to the level of a 
Yankee drummer, setting a slur of commonness upon beauty and splen- 
dor. According to Russell Blankenship, the book’s motto is, “If you 
don’t understand it, laugh at it.””, And Arthur Hobson Quinn calls the 
book valueless because of the “nil admirari’”’ attitude of the author. 

Let us take a few examples. Detractors point to Twain’s description 
of the Cathedral of Notre Dame as a “brown old Gothic pile . . . clus- 
tered thick with stony, mutilated saints”; but they neglect to mention 
that these few lines are followed by a page of rémantic musings about 
the sights which these saints have witnessed down through the ages. Fre- 
quently called to attention also is Twain’s disappointment in the “coarse 
mosaics” and “unlovely Bysantine architecture” of St. Mark’s in Ven- 
ice; but no one reminds us that he swiftly added that the cathedral’s 
“hoary traditions make it an object of absorbing interest to even the 
most careless stranger.”” And again we are told that to him the Church 
of St. Peter in Rome “did not look nearly so large as the capitol, and 
certainly not a twentieth part as beautiful, from the outside”; but we 
are not informed that these two lines are followed by four pages of awed 
description of St. Peter’s and the view from its dome, or that Twain 
finally confessed, “Its height and size would represent two of the 
Washington capitol set one on top of the other —if the capitol 
were wider.” 

Twain’s refusal to accept the conventional estimate of medieval archi- 
tecture does not prove that he was irreverently grinning at the august 
beauties of Europe. Actually, it made him uncomfortable to give an 
honest, disillusioned report, such as he gave about the dilapidated build- 
ings and garbage-laden canals of Venice: “It seems a sort of sacrilege 
to disturb the glamour of old romance that pictures her to us softly 
from afar off as through a tinted mist, and curtains her ruin and her 
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desolation from our view.” He is more relaxed and more eloquent, as 
a matter of fact, when he is praising Europe than when he is finding 
fault. Note for instance his rhapsody on Versailles: 

Versailles! It is wonderfully beautiful! You gaze, and stare, and try to under- 
stand that it is real, that it is on the earth, that it is not the Garden of Eden — 
but your brain grows giddy, stupefied by the world of beauty around you, and 
you half believe you are the dupe of an exquisite dream. The scene thrills one 
like military music! . .. It was worth a pilgrimage to see. 


Four pages of enraptured description follow this opening and they 
certainly are not the words of “a travelling companion that makes you 
wonder why you went abroad.” Nor was Mark Twain completely 
unresponsive even to architectural splendors. No fair-minded critic 
should overlook the chapter devoted almost entirely to chanting the 
marvels of Milan Cathedral, calling it “a vision! —a miracle! — an 
anthem sung in stone, a poem wrought in marble!” These pages are 
alive with wonderment and replete with superlatives such as, ‘Surely, 
it must be the princeliest creation that ever brain of man conceived.” 

Palpably unjust, moreover, is the charge that Mark Twain was defi- 
cient in historical imagination and sympathy, was arrogantly candid, 
and determined not to sink his identity into the object contemplated. 
It almost seems that there is a conspiracy among critics not to mention 
Twain’s sober contemplations on the Bridge of Sighs, his musings in the 
dungeons of Edmund Dantes and the “Iron Mask,” his awed respect 
for the Coliseum, his marveling over “the royalty of heart and brain” 
buried in the great cemetery of Pére la Chaise in Paris, his meditations 
before the Duomo in Pisa, his emotionalism over an ancient tear-jug, 
his romantic dreams atop the renowned Acropolis in Athens and else- 
where. Nor is it fair to laugh off as farce Twain’s imaginative recreation 
of the past amid the ruins of Pompeii. Whatever his faults may be, a 
want of historical imagination is certainly not among them. 

Day after day and night after night we have wandered among the crumbling 
wonders of Rome; day after day and night after night we have fed upon the dust 
and decay of five-and-twenty centuries — have brooded over them by day and 


dreamt of them by night till sometimes we seem mouldering away ourselves, and 
growing defaced and cornerless. 


Indeed, a sense of the past — colorful and exciting — enriches chapter 
after chapter of The Innocents Abroad. In Venice Twain wrote, “A 
part of our being has remained still in the nineteenth century, while 
another part of it has seemed in some unaccountable way walking 
among the phantoms of the tenth.” And the glory that was Greece 
moved him in the same manner. 
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What cared we for outward visions when Agamemnon, Achilles, and a thousand 
other heroes of the great Past were marching in ghostly procession through our 
fancies?) What were sunsets to us, who were about to live and breathe and 
walk in actual Athens; yea, and go far down into the dead centuries and bid in 
person for the slaves, Diogenes and Plato, in the public market-place. ... 


Can this be the ignorant buffoon who, we are told, laughs at antiquity 
because nothing is holier to him than a joke? It is possible that passages 
of this nature — even though numerous — are often shrugged off as 
not reflecting the “real”? Mark Twain, who is known to be a humorist 
and who is allegedly scornful of everything foreign and of everything 
old. 

The touchstone of Twain’s so-called nil admirari attitude seems to be 
his supposed hatred of medieval art. Even here the critics fail to under- 
stand his attitude. As a democrat, of course, he loathed the patronage 
system which caused the “old masters” to prostitute their noble talents 
“to the adulation of such monsters as the French, Venetian, and Floren- 
tine Princes,” but this was not the real trouble. In a word, the real 
trouble was merely surfeit. “I like to look at pictures,” he wrote; 
but the weary miles of faded, gloomy paintings dulled his sensibilities 
by their remorseless demand for admiration. Every tourist knows this 
feeling. When he saw a gorgeous painting hung in a room by itself, he 
was quick to acknowledge, “. . . possibly, what I have been taking for 
uniform ugliness in the galleries may be uniform beauty after all.” 

It should also be remembered that Mark Twain lampooned not the 
paintings themselves, but rather the humbugs who threw themselves 
into pretended raptures over them. Never “satisfied with his ignor- 
ance,” he confessed envy of those people who truly understood and 
loved art. “If I did not so delight in the grand pictures that are spread 
before me every day of my life by that monarch of all old masters, 
Nature,” he said, “I should come to believe, sometime, that I had in 
me no appreciation of the beautiful whatever.” 

Although no one has been so rash as to accuse Mark Twain of in- 
sensitivity to the glories of nature, even in Europe, yet almost no one 
mentions that The Innocents Abroad is distinguished for its vivid de- 
scriptions of the natural beauties of the Old World. The Bois de Boul- 
ogne, the countryside of France, Lake Como, Vesuvius, the Blue Grotto, 
Venice and Athens by moonlight — are not these glorious word-pic- 
tures as much a part of the book as are the dirt and vermin of Cavita 
Vecchia? “Put Mark Twain on to mountain, lake, storm at sea, a 
prairie fire, or a volcano,”’ H. R. Haweis of England once observed, “and 
you need not pull out your photographic apparatus.” 
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Not only is Twain’s love for picturesque nature ignored, but it is 
generally believed that his attitude towards the objets d’art (apart from 
the “old masters”) of Europe was one of derisive ignorance. Readers 
remember how Twain and his friends baited their guides by feigning 
bland indifference to everything; but we should never forget that this 
was merely a pose: “We came very near expressing interest, sometimes, 
even admiration,” he said, “it was very hard to keep from it.”” He had 
his favorite paintings like Raphael’s “Transfiguration”; he was en- 
tranced by the snowy sculptures in a Genoese cemetery and by the 
bronzes, cameos, and delicate engravings of Pompeii. The cracked and 
century-stained statues of ‘‘Laocodn” and “The Dying Gladiator”’ cap- 
tured his imagination as few pictures had done. Significant, also, are his 
musings upon the ancient tear-urn presented to him by a Pisan an- 
tiquary: 

It spoke to us in a language of its own; and with a pathos more tender than any 
words might bring, its mute eloquence swept down the long roll of the centuries 
with its tale of a vacant chair, a familiar footstep missed from the threshold, a 
pleasant voice gone from the chorus, a vanished form! . . . No shrewdly-worded 
history could have brought the myths and shadows of that old dreamy age before 


us clothed with human flesh and warmed with human sympathies so vividly 
as did this poor little unsentient vessel of pottery. 


These are not the words of a man who lacks sympathy for the past 
and who therefore takes “malignant joy” in mocking all the holy objects 
in the temple of Europe. To be sure, Mark Twain is capable of mock- 
ing the past, as he shows in his well-known travesty on the gladiatorial 
bouts in the ancient Coliseum. This travesty, however, casts no asper- 
sions on a cherished institution, because the bloody arena of Rome has 
hardly been honored by time. As for his extended satire on Pierre 
Abelard: this surely contains none of that “heavy smartiness” of which 
F. O. Matthiessen complains, for here Twain is savagely in earnest. To 
him, this so-called “romance of the twelfth century is simply a cold- 
blooded seduction of the innocent Heloise by a scoundrel who later 
refuses to share in her disgrace. In this case Twain robs history of its 
glamor not to make a joke, but to examine a sentimental tradition in the 
clear white light of reality. If we place these few unconventional pic- 
tures of the past over against his numerous dreamy meditations on 
olden times, we will have to confess that Mark Twain is surprisingly 
respectful of Europe’s history and remarkably well informed about it. 

His respect for the European past, however, did not extend to certain 
historical institutions which were still flourishing. In fact, his condem- 
nation of the Italian Church and of several monarchies is often cited to 
illustrate his alleged contempt for foreign institutions. In both instances, 
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however, his indictments were based upon high principles. For fifteen 
centuries, cried Twain, the Church in Italy had bled the people, turning 
all its wealth and energies to raising up a grand array of edifices — and 
starving half the citizens to do it. He confined his strictures solely to 
the temporal despotism of the Church. He denounced not religion, but 
rather an institution which seemed to have abandoned religion in its 
lust for wealth and power. The Italian Church, he felt, had forfeited 
its right to be revered. At the same time, he was quick to praise those 
Dominican friars who had risked their lives during the recent cholera 
epidemic. As an English clergyman observes regarding The Innocents 
Abroad, “The value of religion itself is not more tenderly, than is the 
sham and cant of hypocrisy severely handled.” 

Twain’s diatribes against the Greek and Ottoman monarchies have 
precisely the same basis in humanitarianism. As yet he was far from 
his later belief that all thrones were nothing but “perpetuated piracy.” 
For Napoleon III of France and for the Czar of Russia he expressed 
great admiration, because of their public works and reforms. But 
George I of Greece was a different matter. Him Twain excoriated as a 
“small tyrant” who indulged in a hundred personal extravagances while 
trying to ape the “great monarchies.” National poverty was the inevit- 
able result and the manly people of Greece were now reduced to “only 
a tribe of unconsidered slaves.”” As for the neighboring Sultan, Mark 
Twain flayed him as the genius of Ignorance, Bigotry, and Indolence — 
the titular head of a government whose three graces were Tyranny, 
Rapacity, and Blood. This was monarchy in its most degenerate form. 
Stupid and feeble as his meanest slave, said Twain, Abdul Aziz reclined 
dully among his eight hundred concubines, while his mother and the 
Premier plundered his wretched realm. 

Mark Twain, then, distinguished between benevolent and malevolent 
despots by comparing their subjects. The welfare of the common man 
underlay his criticism of church and state, of industry and street life. 
Without favor, governments and smoking tobaccos were judged by their 
benefits to the ordinary individual. Actually, tobaccos were judged 
more often than governments, for it was the trivialities of the foreign 
scene which interested Mark Twain: barbers, billiard tables, hotel bed- 
rooms, Turkish coffee, baths and narghilis, shopkeepers, guides, the 
can-can, beggars, mangy dogs, policemen, menus, and modes of travel. 
These were typical comic fodder for Twain in Europe, and it should be 
noted that none of these things is particularly reverend. 

The fact is — and this we should not forget — that the humor and 
satire of The Innocents Abroad are seldom directed against cherished 
or important aspects of foreign life. Instead, they derive almost wholly 
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from the minutiae of the scene and from the pilgrims themselves, the 
author included. It is time we recognized, especially, that Twain himself 
and his fellow innocents are the butt of as much fun as everything 
European combined. Many readers, indeed, find their chief enjoyment 
in the portraits of the Oracle, the Poet Lariat, Interrogation Point, the 
Old Traveller, the arrogant industrialist, the poor miserable hermaphro- 
dite Frenchman. The pilgrims are satirized bitingly (although with 
more mercy than in the forty-nine Alta letters upon which the book is 
based) for their somberness, their self-pamperings, their penny-pinch- 
ing, their boundless absurdities — and especially for their vandalism, 
which is in striking disharmony with their feigned ecstasies over the 
treasures of Europe. 

And finally, the prevailing inference is mistaken that Mark Twain 
disliked the continental way of life in general. Critics recall too readily 
only his pictures of the sloth, backwardness, squalor, oppression, and 
shamelessness in Italy. These pictures are vivid, shocking. He was not 
immune, nevertheless, to that peculiar charm of life which was luring 
many an American exile to this same Italy. Barren as Europe was of 
physical luxuries, Mark Twain felt the attraction of continental living 
and later partook of it with his family for about ten years. In any fair 
analysis of The Innocents Abroad, passages like the following simply 
cannot be overlooked: 


Afterwards we walked up and down one of the most popular streets [of 
Milan] for some time, enjoying other people’s comfort and wishing we could 
export some of it to our restless, driving, vitality-consuming marts at home. 
Just in this one matter lies the main charm of life in Europe — comfort. In 
America, we hurry — which is well; but when the day’s work is done, we go on 
thinking of our losses and gains, we plan for the morrow, we even carry our 
business cares to bed with us, and toss and worry over them when we ought to 
be restoring our racked bodies and brains with sleep. We burn up our energies 
with these excitements, and either die early or drop into a lean and mean old 
age at a time of life which they call a man’s prime in Europe... . 

I do envy these Europeans the comfort they take. When the work of the 
day is done, they forget it. Some of them go, with wife and children, to a beer 
hall, and sit quietly and genteelly drinking a mug or two of ale and listening 
to music; others assemble in the great ornamental squares in the early evening 
to enjoy the sight and the fragrance of flowers and to hear the military bands 
play — no European city being without its fine military music at eventide; and 
yet others of the populace sit in the open air in front of the refreshment houses 
and eat ices and drink mild beverages that could not harm a child. They go 
to bed moderately early, and sleep well. They are always appreciative of life 
and its manifold blessings. One never sees a drunken man among them. The 
change that has come over our little party is surprising. Day by day we lose 
some of our restlessness and absorb some of the spirit of quietude and ease that 
is in the tranquil atmosphere about us and in the demeanor of the people. We 
grow wise apace. We begin to comprehend what life is for. 
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Sentiments of this nature have been ignored by those critics who 
believe with Van Wyck Brooks that The Innocents Abroad “buttressed 
the feeble confidence of our busy race in a commercial civilization.” 
That Mark Twain loved money and luxuries is true. It is wrong, how- 
ever, to infer from this that he consequently surveyed unprogressive 
Europe with a jaundiced eye. 

In conclusion, one bit of historical information which helps give 
proper perspective to our view of The Innocents Abroad. To anyone 
familiar with Twain’s early journalistic writings, the wonder is not that 
he found so much to ridicule in Europe, but that he found so much to 
praise. Reared in the rough frontier tradition of irreverence, farce, and 
satire, Mark Twain for several years prior to his Quaker City voyage 
had been blasting countless aspects of life from San Francisco to New 
York City. In other words, the satire and censure of his first travel 
book do not spring from any “defiant Americanism,” but are directly 
in the vein of his early journalism. The barbs aimed at Europe in the 
book, as a matter of fact, are blunt indeed compared to some of the 
barbs scattered throughout his early sketches of America. 

It cannot be denied that Mark Twain wrote of Europe from the view- 
point of an American Westerner who was ignorant of many cultural 
values. He did not, however, completely lack the humility of his ignor- 
ance, as most critics would have us believe. Already he thirsted for 
knowledge and culture. A frank modernist, he was often more inter- 
ested in the emergence of the new than in the enduring of the old; but 
never did he shear antiquity of its storied humanity simply to make a 
joke. The iconoclasm of Don Juan was so well balanced by the romantic 
enthusiasm of Childe Harold that The Innocents Abroad was in little 
danger of becoming the vulgar, derisive, farcical, belligerently national- 
istic volume that it is so frequently called. It is time that we ceased 
repeating the traditional nonsense that Mark Twain looked at Europe 
in the same way that his own Barclay Goodson looked at old Sawls- 
berry — “like as if he was hunting for a place that he could despise 
the most.” 





STATUS QUO 


I used to think I’d murder Death. 

And then I saw the final frustrate horror, 

An old man weary, both of bone and breath, 
Knocking the earth and pleading, “Open, mother,” 
And nowhere finding rest, 

No lethe-sucking breast, 


No worm-dissected home on any heath. 


Next on my list to kill was Time. 

And then I saw one, hungry for the past, 
Look backward at a vanished passion’s gleam. 
O salt is bitter, though it long time last, 

And if it lack all tear 

It likewise has no cheer 


Nor sovereign senses nor the pulse’s drum. 


And then I saw how both are won. 

Old Death, who trips us to eternity, 

Must terminate and baffle Time; Time then 
Must limit Death to once, and we, if lucky, 
By playing ends and middle 

Gain three score years to fiddle 

Or dance or love or feel the stretch of sun. 


ROBERT BELOOF 





POETRY AS TYRANNY AND DEMOCRACY 
HERBERT BLAU 


HE CARDINAL SIN of the teaching of literature is the failure to teach 
be difficulty. No other approach to literature suffers so much from 
this defect as that which considers poetry, for example, as ‘‘experience,” 
an approach best exemplified in the experiments recorded by I. A. 
Richards in his Practical Criticism and since pursued widely in our 
schools. That literature is experience, no one will dispute. And that it 
has uses other than those which may interest the aesthetician may be 
testified to by anyone who has ever looked up from a book refreshed or 
enraged, contemplative or suddenly bristling for action, his attitudes 
on some subject or other mollified or violently wrenched out of habit. 
“Poetry,” writes T. S. Eliot, “is of course not to be defined by its 
uses... .” But because “It may make us from time to time a little more 
aware of the deeper unnamed feelings which form the substratum of 
our being,” it is indeed a pragmatic instrument that we cannot neglect 
even in a world heavily mechanized in thought and deed. 

Poetry may be directly applied to human affairs: as therapy, it may 
cleanse us of grievances and repressions; as public document, it may 
provide us with sociological “insights”; as polemic, it may incite to 
political action. But as any of these things it will still be only mediocre 
- “equipment for living” if it is not also, basically and ultimately, moral. 
But morality is difficult, and poetry, either to write or to understand, is 
dificult too. And one is not at all being humane or progressive by 
denying or disguising this fact. He is being simply delusive. 

Delusion, however, is a property of our age. One of the most striking 
and harmful of delusions is that morality itself is a delusion; that in 
fact there is no such thing as morality; and that consequently each 
person is entitled to do pretty much as he pleases in private life and 
certainly to respond as he pleases to a poem. Such an argument can be 
very enticing but has implications extending seriously beyond the 
bounds of a study of poetry. It makes of the reading of poetry itself a 
sort of game in which each person treasures up his own sensations and 
records them, feeling perfectly satisfied about their validity. That by 
such a process the reader may be ignoring a whole set of values sym- 
bolically concretized in the poem may or may not be beside the point. 
But that he is ignoring himself, is not. For does not one who approaches 
poetry in this manner reveal in his responses not so much his potential 
receptivity as his actual limitation? After all, what one “feels” is not, 
either in art or in business, equivalent to what one “knows.” And what 
one knows is not, if it is important, mere information, but himself. 
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“Know thyself,” said the oracle. How well, we may ask, does the 
reader know himself who prefers Poe to Pope or Byron to Bridges? 
How acute is the poetic and moral sensitivity that thrills only to Walt 
Whitman? Henry James has become in some circles today a golden 
calf; but it must be remembered, in spite of the false idolatry of the 
Jamesian cult, that there is a good deal of difference between the human 
being who can appreciate James and the one who “can’t stand him 
because he is stuffy.” “Trust thyself”: the heart of individualistic 
America vibrates to this iron string of Emerson’s. But how safe is 
self-trust in the man who shuts himself off from certain kinds of litera- 
ture because it is too hard, because he is too busy, because he finds 
other experiences more palatable, or because he just doesn’t like it? 
And how far can a nation be trusted in human affairs if it makes a 
public virtue out of such private vice? 

If literature is then to be made meaningful — and the teaching of 
poetry as experience is designed of course to make poetry “meaningful” 
— the student should be brought to recognize the exact nature of his 
response to a given work, even if this recognition should involve, as 
it will probably involve, an admission of his ignorance. A good many 
of our schools today, in becoming increasingly student-centered rather 
than subject-centered (which change is as it should be), concentrate on 
unearthing the personal “problems” of the students. Now it is true that 
there are in a society like ours many students who for various reasons 
will be neurotic and maladjusted; but it is a miscalculation and an insult 
to assume that maladjustment is the social norm. If there is any such 
norm, it is ignorance; and the student would do well to learn early that 
this is his basic problem. 

Recently I have been teaching from an essay which speaks of our 
younger generation as intensely disillusioned. No one is more surprised 
to hear this than the students themselves who, though their world offers 
sufficient cause for such a state of mind, are generally too uninformed 
to suffer from it. Disillusionment is part of the process of enlighten- 
ment; and it is one of the natural steps in any good education. The 
student who cannot react to the poetry of John Donne, say, should 
not be permitted the refuge of impressionism and/or rejection. His 
failure to respond should be explained but not excused; and he should 
certainly not be asked what the poem means to him, but instead made 
to determine what the poem itself means. To do this is not to be 
insular, specialized, or concerned with irrelevancies. It may severely 
disillusion the student about his mental achievement; but it is one of 
the first and most necessary steps in self-development. For to react 
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to a poem without knowing what it is about is to react to something 
other than the poem. It is moreover intellectually and emotionally 
dishonest. 

Criticism is intrinsic to the human condition. But the critical faculty 
remains biological and instinctive unless it is exercised. The high 
jumper on the track team improves his technique and performance by 
hour after hour of unremitting inch-by-inch practice at the bar. The 
same assiduity must be demanded of the student who pretends to an 
appreciation of literature. The high jumper fails to clear the bar and 
puts it back on its perch for another try. The student in turn should 
not be afraid to miss; he should expect in fact to miss, and probably 
for a long time, before he becomes proficient and precise in his attempts. 
In developing he may get off on the wrong foot, he may make mistakes. 
He:may be consoled but he should be made to try again. For he is 
entitled to these mistakes. And he is entitled too to a spirit of free and 
open competition. As for the teacher (who is also entitled to be wrong) 
he should stimulate controversy and never hesitate to state his own 
position. The best learning comes through conflict, through challenge 
and response, through Socratic dialectical transcendence; and the only 
dangerous teacher is the one who hides behind a facade of clinical 
objectivity. Conflict, which cannot be eliminated in human affairs, 
should be cultivated. 

Poetry cultivates conflict because it is intolerant and tyrannical. Its 
main principle is selection, and therefore it is highly discriminatory. 
Poetry does not try to solicit response, it tries to form it. It argues 
against you, persuades you, seduces you, and often traps you. It is 
designed to compel assent, and insofar as you resist this compulsion, 
which you should do with all your powers, you are engaging in the 
process of criticism. 

Coleridge spoke of this power of poetry as one which induces a will- 
ing suspension of disbelief. Poetry provokes empathy and invites partici- 
pation: but the invitation is not polite; it sets definite conditions. It 
is harder to “crash” Moby Dick than Gone With the Wind, but the 
affair is a bigger, more splendid, and more lasting one. Moby Dick* is 
the kind of imposing work which compels assent over the broadest 
area and by the deepest and most exacting intellects. If with tenacity 
of will and mind one has stood up to Melville and examined his bland- 
ishments, that is all one can expect. To succumb is a privilege then, 
not an error. But to succumb is not to surrender. One must continue 





* The reference to Moby Dick here in a discussion of poetry is purposeful and based upon a 
conviction that one of the vices of contemporary criticism is to specialize consideration of 
literature. Poetry is used as a generic term for all literature, the differences between prose 
and poetry being on some levels negligible. There is much in common, for instance, between 
the “prose” of Moby Dick and the poetry of Paradise Lost. 
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to test and to explore, to plunge out into the blind Atlantic and “keep 
the open independence of his sea.”” Moby Dick urges the human soul 
to do this though the wildest winds of heaven and earth conspire to 
cast it on the slavish shore. And Moby Dick refuses to be merely “ex- 
perienced.” The chapters on the anatomy of the whale, with their 
gnomic disclosures, are dull and impervious to the student who, like 
the behavioristic rat, simply reacts. The literature that lets itself be 
merely experienced is not literature but sensation, and sensation is the 
raw material of art, not art itself. 

Literature is, like any other form of symbolic action, a mode of judg- 
ment. Its greatest virtue is that of the myth, of which it is a sophisticated 
development. The myth condenses and simplifies reality for the purpose 
of understanding it. So too with literature: it abstracts from normally 
diffuse or chaotic experience the core of meaning that is essential and 
gives it concrete assimilable form. Literary art has its roots in “naming” 
or “word-giving”’; one of the best ways to crystallize its nature for the 
student is to remind him, however obvious it may seem, that different 
judgments are involved in calling a man Iago rather than Hamlet. 

The resources of poetry in the formulation of judgments are mani- 
fold and its conventions are designed to reinforce and clarify the quality 
and urgency of perception. Nobody has the right, because of the fre- 
quent depth of poetic judgment and complexity of formulation, to 
expect immediate contact with a poem. The idiom of poetry is the most 
intricate of all languages in art. Nobody expects to read and compre- 
hend music without learning its language, its system of symbols. Like 
any other knowledge of value, the knowledge of poetry comes only after 
arduous toil. 

The reward of such toil is not limited simply to the gratifications 
attending a difficult task well done. Literature has been described as 
tyrannical because it compels assent. But examined from another per- 
spective, it will be found to be the most democratic of human activities. 
To see this, one has to realize that democracy puts a greater premium 
on judgment than on tolerance, for, after all, a good part of tolerance 
is founded on ignorance. A person deficient himself cannot afford to 
be intolerant of others: one of the characteristics of society is the sociali- 
zation of guilt. The Founding Fathers were in many ways intolerant and 
even had vested interests, but they were nevertheless humanitarian and 
even visionary. They knew what in our day educators often lose sight 
of, that democracy cannot exist without a highly trained and knowl- 
edgeable populace. And they knew too that the process of education 
demanded labor, discipline, and meditation, not mere exposure to 
experience. 
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Much of our education today, unfortunately and perhaps necessarily, 
is corrective and founded upon distrust. General semantics, for ex- 
ample, which has replaced rhetoric as the fundamental discipline of 
college composition, is concerned with the duplicities of communica- 
tion and, however inadvertently, inculcates a suspicion of language. 
Poetry, on the other hand, teaches us to love it and to use it properly. 
Semantics will be useful so long as we fail to teach our students how 
to read. But it should be understood that the person who knows how 
to read Shakespeare will have no trouble with the daily newspapers, 
yellow journalism notwithstanding. For what the study of Shake- 
speare affords the student is a sensitivity to language, a respect for its 
powers, and the capacity to be aroused by its misuse. It is this refine- 
ment of perception that is truly democratic, the kind of perception that 
permits all men to remain individuals by enabling them to judge for 
themselves. Individual moral choice not undifferentiated equality is 
the substance of democracy. And nowhere is this capacity for moral 
evaluation better revealed than in the great works of poetry that, 
whether originating in mind or heart, are so fashioned that mind and 
heart appear to be one. 

It is this consolidation of sensibility and intellect which the study 
of poetry affords to the willing student. F. C. S. Northrop, in trying 
to reconcile the primitive aesthetic culture of Mexico with the tech- 
nologized pragmatic culture of the United States, predicates his argu- 
ment on the necessity of such a fusion, although it should be remarked 
that the rationality he attributes to the United States in his The Meeting 
of East and West is the rationality of empiricism not the Right Reason 
of classical philosophy. In tracing the evolution of cultures through 
stages of challenge and response, Arnold Toynbee’s A Study of History 
analyzes what T.S. Eliot has described as “‘the dissociation of sensibility” 
in the western world: our age is one in the grips of spiritual acedia; we 
suffer not so much from lack of moral challenge, as from failure to 
respond to it as intelligent human beings are obligated to respond. 

Eliot’s regression to orthodoxy seems too convenient an anodyne for 
this disease: his capitulation to the Anglican Church is more a sign of 
personal resignation, however reasonably arrived at, than universal 
solution. To restore harmony to our world, to achieve the spiritual 
transfiguration of our culture that Mr. Toynbee desires, we need more 
than a revival of religion and mass conversion. Statistics, indeed, tell 
us that most of the churches are increasing in membership. But attend- 
ance at church is certainly no guarantee of spiritual revitalization. 
There is in fact no such guarantee. Protestantism, said Shaw, made 
salvation cheap: but it put no premium on wisdom. And it is wisdom 
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not intuition which properly directs the heart. The mind which sur- 
renders to sensibility is only half a mind; and the nation which en- 
courages such a surrender, which in almost every aspect of its cul- 
ture sponsors the cultivation of impulse, indifference, and apathy of 
soul, while stressing efficiency in material affairs is maintaining a balance 
which is at best perilous and ephemeral. 

The consequences of excessive sensibility can nowhere be better stud- 
ied than in the lives of poets. Whether or not biographical material 
is at one’s disposal, and for modern poets such material is profuse, their 
poems remain for us to examine; the attitudes and experiences are 
fixed or wavering in structure, and surviving as structure permit us to 
re-enact them; the unification or disintegration of personality is mani- 
fest. The poetry of serious poets rarely lies; and in the work of such 
writers as Pound, Crane, Rimbaud, Verlaine and others we have the 
record of the modern mind in decay — the modern mind because the 
attitudes represented in these men, overtly expressed or implicated in 
form, are the attitudes of our culture, though put forth perhaps with 
greater conviction and sincerity. The biographical reading of poems is 
only a partial reading, but it is a more significant approach to poetry 
than one which overlooks entirely what is actually transpiring in the 
poem, and which therefore neglects the ramifications of its symbolic 
action, the moral challenge which it embodies. We have the curious 
phenomenon in our day of readers — when they read poetry at all — 
being encouraged to react as they “feel” to poems which, when their 
statements are logically pursued, are indefensible, intolerable, and often 
suicidal. 

Pound, Crane, Verlaine, and Rimbaud should certainly be read, for 
their private virtues as well as for their general lesson. For, as Milton 
observed, “He that can apprehend and consider vice with all her baits 
and seeming pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet distinguish, and yet 
prefer that which is truly better, he is the true warfaring Christian.” 
Far better that the student does not preserve “‘a fugitive and cloistered 
virtue, unexercised and unbreathed.” But to advise him when he sallies 
out and encounters a poem for the first time that he need not bother 
to understand and judge it, is to subject him to a peril that is unfair to 
him and to the poem both, and which has implications for our society 
that would be dreadful if our society were perceptive enough in the first 
place to recognize them. 

That our society is not so perceptive is partially due to the laxness 
of our intellectual training. Without doubt students should experience 
poetry, but they should not be misguided about it. Certainly poetry is 
experience, but the student should be made to see that the quality of 
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the poetic experience is not so simple as that which he has undergone 
elsewhere, but a higher, richer, and more demanding one. That he is 
able to undergo this experience successfully is unquestionable. For, 
liberal as we are today in education, we tend to underestimate the 
capacities of our students. In the elementary schools teachers are ad- 
vised “not to push them too hard.” On the secondary levels training 
is diverse but superficial. Emerson was vague and often terribly naive. 
But his merit consists in his unceasing effort to reaffirm the range of 
the human spirit: not just the spirit of an intellectual elite, nor of the 
artist alone. But your spirit, my spirit — even the student’s spirit. The 
only decent education is that in which the student is not only com- 
fortable and happy, but is comfortable and happy working hard. 

The study of poetry should be designed to facilitate and augment, 
not to impede education. With half the world crying in pain, the 
other half has responsibilities which are too enormous for loose minds 
and for unrefined and deformed sensibilities. Perhaps no other kind 
of training does as much to sharpen the mind and emotions both as 
does the study of poetry. Many poets have forgotten this too; poets 
themselves have abandoned their roles as the unacknowledged legis- 
lators of the world, not because poetry is futile but because it is no 
longer read. The obscurity and eccentricity of modern poetry is partly 


to blame for this. But in general poetry is not read because it is difficult, 
and because, strangely enough, many of those who teach it do not con- 


sider it important enough to be understood. 





SUMMER FORMAL 


Say it was the smell of the earth we sought 

When we broke away from all the others 

And came to sit upon the terrace there alone — 

The smell of the cut grass, the heat in growing things, 
The earth itself, all the scents that nothing smothers. 
But, now, no further. We were caught. 

You in your party shoes would stumble on a stone, 
And the house and the music had its beckonings. 


We had found, we knew, a place of in-between. 

There was the light, the laughter, and the radiant voice, 
And there the darkness and the underwave of green, 
And here the little passageway, the minor choice. 


“Take off your shoes. We'll slip down to the brook,” 

I whispered. We hurried through the dark and, once there, 

You pinned up your dress and unpinned your hair — 

The first dark feel of water brought a hush into the blood; 

In the moonlight I saw the swirl of terror in your look 

As though we touched an old vein of sea and now it promised flood. 
The little snake that slithered on your foot had such power 


It shook you with the tread of something like a dinosaur. 
As fast as we could we clambered up the angry hill, 

Back to the terrace of the house, blazing like a magic tower, 
And walked alone until dawn was in the field, 


the glowing house was still. 


There was nothing but sleep in the world along the narrow corridor. 


CHARLES EDWARD EATON 





JAPAN AND THE WEST: 
THE CAREER OF FUKUZAWA YUKICHI* 


JOHN W. MORRISON 


HE OUTSTANDING INTERPRETER of things Western was Fukuzawa 

Yukichi (1834-1901).’ The character and personality of this re- 
markable man, no less than his many important works, have made him 
a symbol of Westernization in Japan. More than any other of his con- 
temporaries, Fukuzawa set for himself the prodigious task of acquiring 
knowledge of the West and making it available to his countrymen. 
Some of the stories about his troubles are worth repeating as typical 
and pathetic examples of the hardships suffered by pre-Meiji Japanese 
who wished to extend their studies beyond the borders of their own 
nation. 

Fukuzawa began his career by studying Dutch, which seemed the 
logical vehicle of intercourse with the West, since Hollanders had been 
the only Europeans permitted to trade with Japan during the Tokugawa 
Period. Fukuzawa was a youth of nineteen when Commodore Perry 
and his fleet of “black ships” appeared at Uraga in 1853. Instead of 
joining the army or wasting his time indulging in the anti-foreign ful- 
mination of the day, the young scholar went to Nagasaki, where the 
Japanese government allowed the only European settlement in the 
islands, a Dutch trading post on the little island of Deshima. Here, 
handicapped by poverty both of materials and of purse, Fukuzawa 
worked for two years, studying whenever possible, and increasing both 
his knowledge and his desire to acquire more. After an interval at 
home he went to Osaka to enter the school of one Ogata Koan, a physi- 
cian who ran a Dutch language school as a side line. The library of the 
school consisted of ten volumes on natural philosophy and medicine, 
one Dutch-Japanese dictionary, and a Dutch lexicon. To this meager 
collection Fukuzawa added a treatise on fortifications, some two hun- 
dred pages he had laboriously copied on rice paper from a book he could 
not afford to buy. With this scanty equipment and without any means 
of conversational practice, Fukuzawa and his companions learned to 
translate and acquired what they hoped was an adequate pronunciation. 








* This is the second of two articles on Japan and Western culture to appear in the Review. 
“Japan and the West: Backgrounds” was published in the spring. Both articles will form 
chapters in Mr. Morrison’s book on contemporary Japanese literature to be published by the 
University of Utah Press. 


*The material dealing with Fukuzawa is taken largely from his Autobiography, tr. by 
Kiyooka Eiichi, Tokyo: Hokuseido, 1934; from Miyamori Asataro, A Life of Mr. Fukuzawa, 
Tokyo: Maruzen, 1902; and from The Keiogijuku University, Tokyo: Keiogijuku, 1917. 
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In 1858 Fukuzawa was informed by the authorities of his clan that he 
was to go to Yedo to open up a Dutch school. Accordingly he left 
Osaka, took up residence in the capital, and began teaching some of 
his clansmen and other young samurai, for which services he received 
a small salary from the clan. Here he had an opportunity to test his 
knowledge against scholars in the government and found, to his great 
satisfaction, that he could do as well as professional translators at the 
court. Meanwhile treaties of amity and commerce had been concluded 
with the United States, England, the Netherlands, France, and Russia; 
and in accordance with them the new port city of Yokohama was 
opened to foreign trade. Fukuzawa walked the 20 miles from Yedo 
to Yokohama at night in order to be at the docks early one morning to 
test the practical value of his Dutch. Disillusionment was swift. His 
Dutch was not understood for the simple reason that all of the Euro- 
peans in Yokohama were speaking English. Despite his chagrin Fuku- 
zawa took the trouble to find out that no other tongue was understood 
so widely, and that a man who aspired to a reputation for Western 
learning must learn the English language. Characteristically he resolved 
to devote the same energy to English that he had to Dutch, but upon 
returning to Yedo he could find no one to teach him. Still determined, 
he bought a couple of small English books, a Dutch-English pronounc- 
ing dictionary, and went to work without instruction. Whenever pos- 
sible he asked for tips on English pronunciation from the few Japanese 
sailors and tradesmen who had been abroad. His knowledge of Dutch 
was some help, of course, but anyone who knows both Japanese and 
English can only wonder why even a man of such stubborn purpose 
did not despair.” 

In 1860 Fukuzawa talked his way into taking a government-spon- 
sored trip to the United States. He was able to improve his English, to 
purchase books, and to observe much of Western civilization during this 
journey. When he returned to Japan he continued his studies, con- 
ducted classes in English, and eventually was hired by the Foreign Office 
to translate foreign dispatches. 

During this period the Tokugawa Shogunate was beginning to see 
the light in the matter of foreign affairs. The American envoy, Town- 
send Harris, a most interesting personality, had convinced the Japanese 
government that to continue its policy of isolation was out of the ques- 
tion. But all proposals to open the country met with vigorous opposi- 
tion from the conservative elements of the nobility; anti-foreign riots 





*Cf. Walter Dening, “Japanese Modern Literature,” Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan, Vol. 41 (1913), p. 29. 
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occurred with great frequency; and several foreign nationals were assas- 
sinated. One of these murders, committed by samurai of the powerful 
Satsuma clan, caused the British to send a seven-vessel squadron into 
Tokyo Bay to deliver an ultimatum to the government. The Shogunate 
was ordered to pay an indemnity of £100,000 with an additional 
£25,000 to come from the Satsuma clan. After pushing the time limit 
as far as possible the government finally gave in, paid the required 
amount, and watched the British ships sail off toward Kagoshima, the 
city of the Satsuma. Here further negotiations failed, and the British 
sank several Satsuma ships. The Satsuma fired on the British vessels, 
and in turn the town was bombarded with terrible effectiveness. This 
and similar incidents clearly indicated that somebody, emperor or 
shogun, would have to establish once and for all a policy for the con- 
duct of foreign affairs. 

Fukuzawa had been a participant in many of these negotiations. 
Never one to conceal his feelings, he spoke out with characteristic 
frankness against the ostrich-like tactics of his government and pointed 
to the awkwardness of the duarchy of emperor in Kyoto and shogun in 
Yedo, neither able to formulate a sensible policy nor to enforce what 
little discipline was left in Japan. His two trips to the United States and 
one to Europe had strengthened his conviction that the future of his 
country was inextricably tied to the West. As a step toward achieving 
that future, his thorough notes were published in a work called Seiyo 
Jijo (Things Western), which was widely read in Japan and which had 
a great deal to do with increasing pressure on the government to accept 
a further opening of the country to foreigners. He frankly regarded 
Western civilization as superior to his own, pointing out as one instance 
of proof that the obvious naval advantage of England and the United 
States was a result of their superior technology. He argued further that 
the material superiority of the West owed largely to the political and 
economic philosophy of liberal capitalism, and that the Japanese would 
do well to embrace it as quickly and thoroughly as possible. These were 
bold assertions at the time, but the temper of the people was receptive. 
In due course Shogun Keiki asked the emperor to assume full responsi- 
bility for government, and the Meiji Era came into being. 

But Fukuzawa was still dissatisfied. The new government merely 
established a bureaucracy to supplant the old nobility. Die-hard xeno- 
phobes kept anti-foreign feeling actively alive, and for a period Fuku- 
zawa and his supporters were in actual physical danger at the hands of 
extremists. The ordinary citizen of Japan, never noted for independence 
of spirit, transferred his allegiance to the emperor easily enough, but 
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hoped for little more than a kind of benevolent paternalism from Tokyo. 
As Fukuzawa’s biographer puts it: 

Mr. Fukuzawa perceived the vital necessity of inculcating in the masses of the 
people the essential principle that the independence of a nation consists in the 
independent spirit of the individuals composing it. He himself became an illus- 
trious example of independence and individuality, and he adhered to this inde- 
pendent and democratic principle throughout life. This is what so remarkably 
distinguished him from his contemporaries.* 


In 1867, during the civil war between the Imperial forces and the 
Bakufu remnant who had not capitulated with Shogun Keiki, Fuku- 
zawa serenely continued his English language school. During the Battle 
of Ueno, fought in the heart of the capital, he reminded his students 
that the school was the only island of Western teaching in all Japan and 
that the gunfire outside the windows was to be ignored. The same year 
(Keio 3) he named his school Keio Gijuku, after the name of the period. 
By 1871 (Meiji 4) the institution had become respectable enough to 
enroll some three hundred students, mostly young samurai veterans of 
the civil war. Fukuzawa, a powerful man physically, enforced a stern 
discipline over these young hotbloods, requiring them to spend hours 
long, even for Japanese students, in their English studies. From these 
beginnings the school has grown into the present-day Keio Daigaku, 
the largest private institution of higher learning in Japan. 

Keio graduates virtually monopolized the commercial and profes- 
sional life of Japan during the first generation of Meiji. Imbued with the 
doctrine of utilitarianism, which Fukuzawa regarded as the most im- 
portant feature of Occidental thinking, his students applied his prin- 
ciples to their own post-school lives. The material progress exhibited 
by Japan in the space of the half-century following the Restoration owes 
therefore, to a very great extent, to the groundwork laid by a single 
remarkable man. Japan’s absorption of Western civilization is one of 
the wonders of our time, no less notable by reason of her failure to do 
the job completely. Similarly Fukuzawa’s influence on the thought 
and actions of his countrymen appears in strong contrast to his few 
shortcomings. Miyamori says: “Mr. Fukuzawa wrote with a view to 
break down the ideas, beliefs, and customs of the Old Japan, and to sub- 
stitute as a foundation for the New Japan the principles of Western 
civilization. His object was thoroughly to Westernize the nation as a 
whole, and in the attainment of this object the measure of his success 
was remarkable.” ‘ 





* Miyamori, op. cit., pp. 65-66. 
*Ibid., p. 87. 
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As a teacher he kept this purpose before him always, supplementing 
jt with a profusion of translation and original commentary unequaled 
by anyone before or since. Even his Japanese was affected by the prac- 
tical ideas of the West. Well-versed in the classical literary language 
and in Chinese, he nevertheless wrote in the vernacular; in fact, he had 
much to do with systematizing the vernacular literary style which is 
now used almost exclusively by modern Japanese creative writers. ““Un- 
like most of his contemporaries, he wrote for the people in general and 
not chiefly for students and for the upper classes. Such being his pur- 
pose, he created a style of his own which is singularly adapted to people 
of every class. It combines in a most striking manner great lucidity and 
extreme simplicity.” ° 

A partial list of Fukuzawa’s writings will show the catholicity of his 
interests; his works include Things Western; A Guide to Travelling in 
the Western Countries; The Eleven Treaty Powers; Clothes, Food, and 
Utensils in the West; Elements of Physics Illustrated; Western Tactics; 
A View of the Nations in the World; The Intercourse Between China 
and England; The English Parliament; World Geography; and many 
others, ranging from a treatise on modern firearms to a celebrated col- 
lection of philosophical essays. 

Many of these works contained direct translations of English and 
American writers, but Fukuzawa also used illustrative material from the 
familiar objects of his own land in order to assure the widest possible 
understanding of his texts. Encouragement of Learning (a character- 
istic title for a man of Fukuzawa’s didactic temperament) contains 17 
volumes of observations and informative material which came from his 
indefatigable mind to further enlighten his countrymen. In this work 
he preached against what he considered to be the error of Chinese 
doctrine and the static, not to say reactionary, governmental philosophy 
which seems always to develop out of Confucian morality. If the new 
Japan wished to compete with the West, he argued, an interest in physi- 
cal science, the development of a strong army, a flourishing commerce, 
and, most important of all, an adoption of Western values as well as 
of Western material accomplishments were indispensable. 

Fukuzawa was the first Japanese to undertake a vigorous exposition 
of the principle of civil rights. He deplored the servility of his country- 
men in the face of any authority, and criticized the sycophancy and 
fecklessness of administrators themselves. People who cannot govern 
their private affairs, he held, can only degenerate into professional job- 
seekers in government. The notion of human rights was no abstraction 
to Fukuzawa. He plunged to the very heart of the problem in his writ- 
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ings, and in doing so offended a large segment of conservative opinion. 
His attack on the feudal morality of “the 47 ronin” ® earned him the 
name of iconoclast. The highest honor had always attached to the 
memory of these samurai who avenged an insult to their lord and after- 
wards committed suicide. The story of their exploit has acquired an 
aura almost of divinity for the Japanese, and Fukuzawa was courageous 
as well as critical when he suggested that their actions were not only 
discreditable but more than a little stupid. Among other unpleasant 
consequences of Fukuzawa’s one-man campaign to liberalize his nation, 
he was subjected to vindictive criticism, and on one or two occasions 
actual threats were made against his person. Through it all he remained 
stubborn and forthright as ever, calmly insisting that the native tradi- 
tion was simply invalid. 

Fukuzawa was among the first Japanese to discard the outward trap- 
pings of gentility and rank. Of samurai status himself, he became noted 
for his scorn of titles and honors, encouraging by his own example a 
sort of practical democracy of social life, although no one ever said of 
him that he practiced humility. 

It is not to be supposed that Fukuzawa lacked support for his views. 
He was incomparably the most articulate and energetic spokesman for 
Western ways in his country, but some foresighted Japanese agreed in 
the main with his ideas. Many of these men came to occupy important 
positions in government and business. 

One searches in vain for a fresh philosophy, for a deep and searching 
analysis of high principles, in Fukuzawa’s life and work. His goal was 
to see his countrymen emerge safely from the unprogressive world of 
Tokugawa along the only pathway which was available — the way of 
the West. He charged himself and the institutions he founded with the 
tasks of interpreting and synthesizing things Western for the benefit 
of the Japanese, of attacking the negative reaction as well as the simple 
inertia of Japan, and of converting a land of traditionalists into a nation 
of utilitarians.’ 

Even so indefatigable a man could scarcely escape superficiality. Fu- 
kuzawa may have lacked profundity but his learning was enormously 
broad. He knew himself that there was much of the West that he did 
not understand, but he regarded Occidental science and technology, 
literature and educational methods, and political and legal instruments 





* This famous story, variously known as Chushingura, The Loyal League, and The Forty-seven 
Ronin, is regarded as the most typical story of Japanese chivalry extant. F. V. Dickins’ trans- 
lation in dramatic form is excellent, as is F. B. Mitford’s account in Tales of Old Japan. During 
the recent war Life, in its usual spirit of telling everybody about everything, published an account 
of the story in which superficial observations were accompanied by excellent illustrations: “The 
47 Ronin,” Life, Vol. 15 (November 1, 1943), pp. 52-57. 


"Cf. Walter Dening, op. cit., p. 36. 
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of government as the culmination of centuries of progress. The details 
were of much less importance to him than the central fact. He was not 
particularly interested in Western philosophy, not at all in Western 
religion. History had some bearing on the present, he knew, but it was 
the present to which he gave his serious attention. He saw that Western 
nations were wealthy, powerful, progressive, democratic — in short, 
materialistic. It made little difference how they became so; the subtleties 
of cause and effect, the cultural heritage from ancient times, the long 
struggle to achieve this glittering civilization were in large measure lost 
upon Fukuzawa. He felt that an energetic acceptance and application 
of Western principles would bring about the desired result in Japan. 
Intellectual trends were to be noted and analyzed, to be sure, but only 
because they either contributed to or reflected the practical society he 
admired. Education could no longer consist of exercises in calligraphy 
or an examination of the Confucian classics; Shakespeare, Emerson, 
Rousseau, and John Stuart Mill would supply a new literature to be 
studied. Government could no longer be the prerogative of a titled 
class; there must be a constitutional democracy modeled after the Eng- 
lish Parliament. If Japan must bother with religion at all, she ought to 
be tolerant of all faiths; they can provide some moral force to good 
principles. 

Fukuzawa’s materialism earned him a good deal of censure from his 
disciples as well as his enemies. His reformer’s zeal often led him into 
an exaggerated, one suspects even a deliberately provocative presenta- 
tion of extreme views. In his essay called Men’s Ways to Live in the 
World, he says: 


As civilization advances, money becomes more and more powerful. It is mightier 
than anything else. Where money is there is glory and honor. My countrymen, 
you must exert yourselves with all your strength to make money, in order that 
the fountain of national power may be deepened.® 


And further: 


So long as we live in this world, money is the most important thing. It is money 
‘that enables us to provide ourselves with clothes, food and dwellings. It is by 
money that we can support our families. Without money we can not enjoy home 
pleasures. Intercourse with friends can be kept only by money. We need money 
for charity, and indeed for every other purpose. Money is, in truth, the mother 
of independence.® 


Miyamori describes his disgust at hearing Fukuzawa air these views 
trom the platform of Keio Gijuku auditorium: 





* Quoted in Miyamori, op. cit., p. 114. 
*Ibid., p. 115. 
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The present author [Miyamori] who had then just entered the Keio Gijuku 
was much surprised to hear him say... “Regarded from the economic point of 
view, a society is composed mainly of two classes; that is, a productive and an 
unproductive class, Government officials, lawyers, clergymen, scholars, states- 
men, teachers, and the like form the unproductive class. This class is not so 
important to a poor country like Japan as the other class which is composed of 
Merchants, manufacturers and farmers. Suppose that the men belonging to the 
unproductive class died all at once, would Japan then suffer greatly? No, not at 
all. She could do quite well without them.” ?° 


An examination of Fukuzawa’s many works reveals that he really did 
not feel as strongly as these quotations indicate. Professor Dening is 
among those Occidentals who have defended Fukuzawa against the 
charge of blatant materialism, although he conceded that many critics 
“affirm that in stating his views Mr. Fukuzawa uses exaggerated lan- 
guage and that his followers are misled by this and push his doctrines to 
undesirable extremes.” '' In fact, a man at once so prolific and so en- 
thusiastic could hardly escape some contradictions in his philosophy. 
Anyway, it is precisely the inflexible narrowness of Oriental dogma of 
all kinds against which he fought most sincerely. 

Fukuzawa was not uniformly successful in pleading his Occidental- 
ism. It is worth noting here that one aspect of Japanese conservatism 
refused to bend, either to the sage’s pronouncements or to the trend of 
the times. This was in the matter of the place of women. Fukuzawa, as 
one would expect, was an ardent feminist. Although the status of 
Western women in his day was a good deal less than equal to that of 
their men, the Occident in this respect compared favorably with Japan. 
He devoted a dozen or more treatises to the subject of equality of the 
sexes, in addition to constant references in other works, but even his 
followers defected on this point. However, feminist fiction since his 
time looms proportionately larger in Japan than anywhere else in the 
world, a good indication that Japanese social critics regard male chau- 
vinism as a major weakness of their society. The status of the Japanese 
woman is not yet much advanced over what it was in 1868, even in the 
large metropolitan communities. In rural districts, of course, woman 
is little better than a beast of burden. Fukuzawa waged war against this 
situation throughout his lifetime, but neither he nor General Mac- 
Arthur has accomplished much in the direction of female emancipation. 

Not satisfied with ordinary publication channels and his important 
direction of Keio Gijuku, Fukuzawa started a newspaper, the Jiji 
Shimpo (Progress of the Day), which soon established among both the 
native population and foreign residents a reputation for objectivity, 





* Ibid., p. 114. 
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honest reporting, and intelligent analysis. The founding of this paper 
was and is an important event in the history of Japanese journalism, 
which has been more monopolistic and unreliable than our own. The 
one-man character of Keio education carried over into Jiji Shimpo, to 
be sure, and that, admittedly, is a weakness in any society which aspires 
to democracy. It is to Fukuzawa’s credit that he realized his domination 
of the special field he had undertaken to exploit, and that realization 
accounts in part for his failure to be as specific and thorough in his 
dogma as some of his critics argue he should have been. Mr. Chamber- 
lain regards Fukuzawa as shallow and dogmatic, although he concedes 
a very important position to him in the new Japan. Professor Dening 
disagrees, pointing out that the “Sage of Mita” knew well that few 
men take an interest in philosophic questions, and that what Japan 
needed was a system of practical ethics to supplant the quasi-Confucian 
principles under which the Tokugawa operated. Fukuzawa was critical 
of orthodox religion on intellectual grounds, holding that it rested on 
a base of supernaturalism. He suggested the adoption of Buddhism or 
Christianity, apparently not caring which, on the theory that moral 
guidance might thus be offered those most in need of it, namely the 
ignorant and uninformed. If religion is divested of its supernaturalism 
it becomes a system of ethics, but it will therefore require intelligent 
and discerning analysis before it can be accepted. From these premises 
Fukuzawa reasoned that a workable system of ethics measurable in 
terms of increased happiness and material welfare to a people who had 
known little of either was best calculated to move his countrymen in 
the direction which he felt they ought to take. He knew that his fellow 
Japanese needed what Chamberlain has aptly called the “Franklinism” 
of his approach; and this he undertook to give them. Hence his prin- 
ciple of utilitarianism; if he was shallow he was at least consistent. 

In 1900, one year before his death, Fukuzawa sent forth a formalized 
code of ethics for the edification of his countrymen. It was the product 
of a number of his colleagues on the faculty of Keio Gijuku, including 
his eldest son. He made some corrections to the code, pondered its 
implications at length, and approved it February 11, 1900, at which 
time it was published in Jiji Shimpo. It is given here in full: 

It is a point about which there is perfect unanimity of opinion throughout 
the realm, that it is incumbent upon every native-born subject of the Japanese 
Empire, without regard to age or sex, to pay homage to the Imperial House that 
has reigned throughout the ages and to show gratitude for its gracious favour 
that has accrued to us from its many virtues. 

But when we ask the question how, in these days, and in what manner, the 
men and women of to-day should order their conduct in society, we find that as 


a rule such conduct is regulated by various systems of moral teachings which 
have been handed down from past ages. It is fitting, however, that moral teach- 
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ings should be modified from time to time to keep pace with the progress of 
civilization, and it is but natural that a highly advanced and ever advancing 
society, such as we find in the world to-day should be provided with a system of 
morals better suited to its needs than the antiquated teachings already men- 
tioned. It is for this reason, we venture to think, that it has become necessary 
to state anew the principles of morals and rules of conduct, individual as well 
as social. 


1. It is the universal duty of Man to raise his personal dignity and to develop 
his moral and intellectual faculties to their uttermost capacity, never to be con- 
tented with the degree of development already attained, but ever to press for- 
ward to higher attainments. We urge it, therefore, as a duty upon all those 
who hold the same convictions as ourselves to endeavour in all things to dis- 
charge their full duty as men, laying to heart the principles of Independence and 
Self-respect, as the leading tenets of moral life. 


2. Whosoever perfectly realizes the principle of Independence both of Mind 
and Body, and, paying due respect to his own person, preserves his dignity un- 
blemished, — him we call a man of independence and self-respect. 


3. The true source of independence of life is to eat one’s bread in the sweat 
of one’s brow. A man of independence and self-respect should be a self-helping 
and self-supporting man. 


4. Strength of body and soundness of health are requisites of life. We 
should, therefore, always take care to keep mind and body active and well, and 
to refrain from any action or course of life likely to prove injurious to our health. 


5. It is man’s duty to live out the whole of his allotted span of life. To take 
one’s own life, for whatever reasons, or under whatever circumstances, is an 
unreasonable and cowardly act, altogether abominable and entirely unworthy 
of the Principle of Independence and Self-Respect. 


6. To realize the Principle of Independence and Self-respect demands nothing 
short of an audacious, active, and dauntless spirit. It requires a combination 
in a man’s character of courage with fortitude. 


7. A man of Independence and Self-respect should not be dependent upon 
others for the determination of his own conduct. He should be intelligent enough 
to think and judge for himself. 


8. To treat women as though they were inferior to men is a barbarous custom. 
Men and women belonging to a civilized society should love and respect one 
another as equals, each sex realizing its own independence and self-respect. 


9. Inasmuch as marriage is one of the most serious events in human life, 
great caution should be observed in the choice of a partner for life. All human 
relations have their origin in marriage, in the loving and respectful cohabitation, 
till death comes to separate them, of husband and wife, neither of whom should 
interfere with the Independence and Self-respect of the other. 


10. Such husbands and wives maintain towards their offspring a relation 
which is both full of hope and natural, since there are no extraneous elements 
introduced into the family and since parents and children are wholly and exclu- 
sively each the other’s own. The love that binds them together is sincere and 
pure, and the keeping of this love unimpaired is the foundation of domestic 
happiness. 
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11. Children, also, should be trained to become persons of Independence and 
Self-respect, it being the duty of parents to take charge of the proper bringing-up 
of their children so long as they remain in infancy. Children, for their parts, 
should yield due obedience to their parents, and make every effort to fit them- 
selves to become persons of Independence and Self-respect when the time comes 
for them to step out into the world. 


12. The ideal person of Independence and Self-respect deems it incumbent 
on himself to go on learning even to his old age, and never to allow either the 
development of the intellect or the cultivation of the moral character to slacken 
or cease. 


13. Society having both individuals and families as its units, it should be 
borne in mind that the foundation of a healthy society is to be found in the 
Independence and Self-respect of the family as well as of the individual. 


14. The only way in which social life can continue is for each Individual to 
keep unimpaired his or her own Independence and Self-respect as well as that 
of others. This may be done by respecting the rights and happiness of others 
at the same time that we seek our own happiness and protect our own rights. 


15. To harbour resentment and to seek revenge is another barbarous cruel 
practice, a relic of the Dark Ages. We should employ only just and upright 
means for clearing ourselves from shame or vindicating our honour. 


16. Every man should be faithful in the discharge of the duties of his voca- 
tion. He, who, regardless of the importance of the trusts committed to him, 
neglects his responsibilities, is unworthy to be called a man of Independence 
and Self-respect. 


17. Treat others with trustfulness. If you trust others, they will trust you 
in return. It is this mutual confidence alone that can enable Independence and 
Self-respect to be realized in ourselves or in others. 


18. Courtesy and etiquette are necessary to the continuance of social life. 
They should be observed strictly, and yet with moderation. 


19. It is an act of humanity, and one of the highest of human virtues, to 
strive to extend to others that love which we feel for ourselves, to lighten the 
burdens, and promote the happiness, of our fellow-men. 


20. Humanity should not be limited towards human beings only. It should 
prevent men from treating animals with cruelty, and make them refrain from 
needlessly taking the lives of fellow-creatures. 


21. Since a taste for art and literature elevates the character as well as 
delighting the mind, and since it contributes indirectly to the peace and happi- 
ness of mankind, its acquirement should be deemed an object of the greatest 
importance for human life. 


22. Wherever there is a country, there is a government. It is the duty of the 
Government to administer the country, to establish and maintain military power, 
to protect the people of the land, and to guarantee to the individual citizen the 
inviolability of life, property, honour, and liberty. In return for these benefits, 
it is the duty of the citizens to give military service and to contribute to the 
expenses of the nation. 
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23. If citizens are under obligation to serve in the national army and to pay 
their share of the national expense, it is also, naturally, their duty and privilege 
to have a voice in the legislation and a right to control the governmental ex. 
penditure. 

24. Citizens of Japan, of either sex, should never forget their supreme duty 
to maintain their national Independence and Self-respect, against all foes, and 
at the sacrifice of even life and property. 


25. It is the duty of every citizen, not only to obey the laws himself, but to 
see that others obey them likewise for this is necessary for the maintenance of 
the peace and order of Society. 


26. The number of nations in the world is by no means small, and they differ 
from us in religion, language, colour and customs. Yet they are our brothers. 
In our intercourse with them there should be no partiality, and no attempt at 
swaggering or boastfulness. Such conduct only leads us to despise other people, 
and is wholly at variance with the Principle of Independence and Self-respect. 


27. It isthe duty of the men living to-day to improve the civilization and hap- 
piness which they have received from their forefathers and so to hand them on 
unimpaired to their posterity. 


28. It is natural that men should be born into the world with varying degrees 
of intellectual and physical strength. It is the Province of Education to increase 
the number of the wise and strong, and to diminish that of the weak and foolish. 
In short, Education instructs men in the Principle of Independence and Self- 
respect, and enables them to form plans for putting the principle into practice. 


29. Those who share our convictions, whether men or women, will do well 
to lay these teachings to heart. They should also strive to spread them through- 
out Society at large, and thus to advance, hand in hand with the whole people, 
towards the state of greatest happiness.’” 


Much space has been devoted to Fukuzawa’s career because no other 
individual so typifies the ideas which converted Japan from feudal stag- 
nation into progress along Western lines. He was a teacher rather than 
a philosopher, a pragmatic essayist rather than a littérateur; indirectly 
at least, almost everything written in Japan since his time is a reflection 
of the views he expounded. He did not supply his people with a phi- 
losophy per se; he did not succeed entirely in divorcing them from their 
ancient traditions; he was not above opportunism, not altogether free 
of naiveté and superficiality, not immune to the faults of a man more 
enthusiastic than discriminating. But these were and are the faults of 
his nation; neither it nor he is the less phenomenal for shortcomings. 
For better or worse, Japan’s course was set, and her creative artists, no 
less than her politicians and soldiers, became the inheritors of an alien 
tradition and struggled to synthesize it with their own. 





"The Keiogijuku University, op. cit., pp. 15-20. This translation is superior to those in 
the various biographies. 





THE POPULARIZATION OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
RICHARD M. HAYWOOD 


6¢)OPULARIZE” IS A WORD packed with meaning in scholarly and 

r teaching circles, usually pejorative meaning. Among ivory-tower 
scholars the popularizer is thought of chiefly as one who lacks the brains 
or the Sitzfleisch for original investigation. In teaching circles he is 
thought of as one who oversimplifies the subject and perhaps stages a 
circus to keep the students coming. In both circles there is a tendency 
to think of the fellow as a bit lacking in dignity, although not without 
a certain crude appeal to the many. 

I want the word “popularize” to have its original meaning, “to make 
available to the people.” I want the “popularizing of classical studies” 
to mean the process by which the wisdom and the experience of Greece 
and Rome is presented to the current generation in terms which will 
make it acceptable and assimilable. In other words, I want as many 
members as possible of this and following generations to accept Greek 
and Latin literature and history and to enjoy it and digest it. 

It is a commonplace by now that classics of other languages should be 
translated anew for each generation to speak to it in its own tongue 
with no savor of quaintness or strangeness. This is true of everything 
the past has to offer the present, not only of the great written works. 
The history of each segment of the past must be presented to each suc- 
cessive generation in terms which it can understand and make mean- 
ingful. 

The rising generation may well be harder to speak to than any genera- 
tion before it. From earliest childhood the boys and girls will have been 
bombarded with voices of every sort — with shrewdly contrived chil- 
dren’s books, with the radio and television, with the conflicting voices 
of propaganda. All these influences will have been mounted and 
launched by persons usually far surpassing us in technical skill, persons 
who study how to influence and please audiences of every age and 
condition. The program even includes cultural materials of genuine 
value carefully tailored for the group which is addressed. 

How, in the face of such competition, are the classicists to present 
what they consider a worthwhile contribution? Are we not in danger 
that the general public will pass us by and that those students who come 
to us will hear us out politely and indifferently only because a college 
degree is of commercial value? We cannot even count on parental pres- 
sures, because the generation now adult is the first one which definitely 
turned away with indifference from the traditional study of the classical 
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That this generation turned away from the classics with indifference 
was the fault of the classicists as well as of the trend to so-called practi- 
cal studies. Still fairly firmly entrenched, as they thought, and con- 
vinced of the value of their subject because of long tradition, they made 
no effort to follow the thought and feelings of their time and speak with 
a voice that could be understood. They taught their courses as if on the 
assumption that the students were some day to be able to read Latin and 
Greek with perfect ease and would then read and digest the works of 
which they were now getting only a small fragment. As a colleague 
said to me twenty years ago, “We are not teaching the classics. We are 
teaching a continually smaller number of students to be teachers of the 
classics and to teach students who in turn will be teachers.” 

Ancient history was still largely a rehearsal of the events of Greek 
and Roman political history and was taught on the assumption that an 
educated man must know certain facts about classical antiquity, such 
as the dates of Salamis and of Nero’s reign. The textbooks of the time 
seem dull and barren today. The fact that the students were living in 
a time of transition and of greatly increased social and political aware- 
ness had not begun to be reflected in these books, although teachers and 
textbooks in other fields were striving to introduce the student to real 
problems and to lead him to real consideration of them. 

Teaching classical authors in translation was a vulgar innovation. 
After taking my Ph.D. at Johns Hopkins in 1932 I joined the faculty. 
For six more years, until his death, I was in daily association with Ten- 
ney Frank. He used to speak often of his efforts to relate his studies to 
reality by studying modern techniques of everything from politics to 
geology. As a result his graduate teaching of Roman history and litera- 
ture had an unusual relevance and immediacy. 

After two or three years I proposed to him that I should inaugurate 
a course in literature in translation. I felt, I said, that in my way I could 
apply some of what I had learned from him. I wanted to give the stu- 
dents large doses of the ancient authors and stir up discussions of what 
these keen personages had had to contribute. 

His answer was short and final and typical of what the scholar of 
the time thought. 

“No,” he said, “that isn’t what we’re doing. What those undergradu- 
ates need is to read a great deal of Latin.” 

Such was the attitude of the time. Latin and Greek had an absolute 
value, as did the facts of ancient history. The students were to be 
trained to read the ancient languages well, even though in fact the 
average undergraduate never read a significant amount of any author. 
They were to be trained to compose in those languages and to under- 
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stand the niceties of syntax. Presumably, as I have said, it was expected 
that sometime they would read long stretches of the classical authors 
in the original with ease and with maturity of understanding, yet it was 
rarely that there was any classroom discussion which would help the 
student toward any understanding of the literary values of the authors 
or their relation to life then or now. 


II 


It is easy to collect testimonials to the value of the classics or to organ- 
ize symposia on the value of the classics. Many people in the modern 
world mine the classics for their real values. Playwrights and novelists 
go to the classics for themes, historians and writers in popular magazines 
alike use illustrations from ancient history, scholars in modern literary 
fields study classical models. Yet the fact remains that for every one of 
these people there are thousands who as non-scientific students decided 
that for them the classics had little or nothing to offer. 

Worst of all, the college administrative officers of today belong to the 
generation which turned away from classical studies. Their work has 
often been such that they never had to reconsider the matter as mature 
men. Small wonder that many of them are now so indifferent to clas- 
sical studies! 

Yet the study of the classics in translation did gain ground very 
slowly before World War II. More colleges installed courses in ancient 
history. Some began to offer classical civilization, a variant of ancient 
history. The study of Latin and Greek in the original declined steadily, 
but the study of what antiquity had to offer gained. 

Surprisingly enough, this version of classical studies gained further 
ground when the war ended. A new method claimed attention, the so- 
called general education. Courses were offered in which the great books 
of antiquity took their rightful place beside more modern books of like 
nature. The student was rightly introduced to them as books which had 
survived by merit, and the student accepted them as such. 

As a matter of fact, classical studies are now in position to regain 
much of the ground that they have lost in the past two generations, and 
again to make a significant contribution to the civilizing of men and 
women. Such recovery as has already been made is due to the fact that 
some classicists have made up their minds to offer what they have to 
offer in a form which this generation of college students and the public 
can and will take and use. It is also true that students hunger and thirst 
for something beyond science. 

The great question which faces the proponents of this branch of the 
humanities is how genuinely to popularize their subject. The classroom, 
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of course, is the first and obvious place for the job, yet a great deal can 
be done in the face-to-face lecture, on radio and television, and in print, 
for the reading public of today is avid for any sort of information or 
idea which comes to it in attractive and usable form. Even the novel 
should not be neglected, for today’s public will read novels which are 
not stories at all, but information grouped around a plot. 

The materials at the disposal of the classicist are far better than they 
have ever been before. The scholars, the men and women who make it 
their business to do original studies of the subject, have not been obliv- 
ious to changing interests. The literature, life, and history of the Greek 
and Roman world have been restudied in modern terms, so that it is 
no longer necessary to rely on studies which reflect the point of view of 
two or more generations ago. 

During the ’twenties some classical scholars were responsive to the 
new interest in economics. During the ’thirties social history and the 
study of class relations came to the fore. During the forties and still in 
the fifties other classical scholars have reflected the general interest in 
the history of thought. The work of the psychologists is reflected by 
others in the newer views of mythology. The teacher of the classics can 
now be pretty well equipped to handle his materials in terms corre- 
sponding to the new interests of the modern world. 

Archaeology has been a powerful tool in the hands of scholars, al- 
though its uses have sometimes been misunderstood. The great masses 
of materials which have been recovered in the last few decades, as well 
as those which were never lost, like the buildings which have stood in 
plain view since antiquity, have been worked over by keen scholars until 
their meaning has emerged more and more clearly. Many a puzzle in an 
ancient text has been solved by such methods and many a gap in history 
filled in. 

Our picture of the life of Greece and Rome has gained in depth and 
roundness and sharpness. Such excavations as those of Robinson at 
Olynthus and of the Yale expeditions at Doura have given us pictures 
of the whole life of ancient towns. The organization of the life of a 
great city like Rome is better understood, as well as the spread of little 
early Punic settlements along the coast of North Africa. 

Behind all this, archaeology has recovered a great deal of the life of 
the peoples who came before the Greeks and built for them, with the 
result that we see the Greeks more clearly as transforming earlier civi- 
lization instead of building from nothing. This picture is even more 
interesting than the picture of the Greeks as tremendous originators. 

Archaeology is at its best, however, when used systematically. There 
are those who feel that any genuine object from antiquity is full of 
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interest for itself, that to bring a Roman doll into a class spurs lagging 
interest or that any picture is worth a thousand words. This, of course, 
is only true where the class is getting practically nothing from other 
methods and materials. A class which has been reading Herodotus and 
suddenly finds itself reading in Herodotus’ words the account of the 
battle of Marathon is not likely to feel that the day has been made 
worthwhile by a presentation of a good picture of the mound at Mara- 
thon or a short lecture on Greek armor. On the other hand, a good 
account of the use of coin types for propaganda purposes can be fasci- 
nating, not because of the fact that we can handle coins made so long 
ago, but because we have the information. The procedure would be 
equally fascinating if we had an account of it by some Roman whose 
governmental specialty it was, as Frontinus wrote on aqueducts. 

On the literary side, the supply of good translations is steadily in- 
creasing. The word is going around that students and the reading 
public will read translations of the great ancient authors which speak 
with an authentic modern voice. Capable men are being more and more 
attracted to try to turn out renderings in the modern idiom. Many are 
being published in the inexpensive paper-covered editions. 


Il 


Now we have arrived at the point where discussions of this problem 
generally stop. I remember that I was one representative of the classics 
department before a committee on the revision of the curriculum at 
Johns Hopkins, a committee which represented the excellent engineer- 
ing school as well as the arts side of the university. The committee was 
sympathetic. There was a long discussion of the nature of the human- 
ities and some astonishingly acute defining. The time arrived, however, 
when the humanities had been defined with satisfactory nuances, and 
I thought that it was time to get down to what we should do about it. 
To my surprise I found that everyone else thought that the meeting was 
over and it was time to go home. May I now try to be definite and 
practical? 

First let us deal with the few students who still would like to learn 
Latin and Greek. Almost invariably they seek a reading knowledge of 
one or both languages. Let us teach them as students who do not wish 
to become completely proficient, using syntax and composition only in 
so far as they will contribute to the speedy acquisition of a reading 
knowledge. The fine distinctions of the ablative have a way of taking 
care of themselves. We can still offer them, however, some sense of the 
richness and complexity of the best Latin and Greek writing and of the 
fine use of words. 
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I should not let such a student go without the sense of a whole 
author. For instance, the students who come to me for Herodotus and 
Homer at New York University will read as much Greek text as pos- 
sible, but they will also read all of Herodotus and Homer in translation 
—no great task — and have the best discussion of the works of the 
two men that they and I together can contrive. 

These are the few. What shall we do for the many? The study of 
literature in translation and of ancient history is the obvious answer. 
Greco-Roman literature in translation does appeal to students. Last 
term I had my first opportunity to teach ancient literature in translation 
after twenty years of trying. The course was on writers of history. It 
drew good students, not one of them from the classics or history depart- 
ment. They read Herodotus, Thucydides, the Anabasis, Livy, Tacitus, 
Suetonius, and Plutarch, some 2,000 pages in all. 

One significant feature of that experience was that the students ac- 
cepted the books as interesting and worthwhile. They read them with 
care and discussed them with spirit. It was also significant that they 
found themselves discussing the books in the manner and on the basis 
of the five different subjects in which they were majoring. That is, the 
books read seemed to them to have a significant relation to their own 
fields of interest. The theory and method of historical writing as they 
saw it in Herodotus and Thucydides, the struggle of the few and the 
many in ancient Greece, the adventure of Xenophon, Livy’s great pro- 
jection of the idea of the old Roman, Tacitus’ curious method of creating 
a false impression, the portrayal of character in Suetonius and Plutarch 
and the psychology of the characters — these and other such topics 
aroused them to lively comment and debate. Most teachers can profit 
as I did from discussing the old familiar material with a class which is 
ready to apply methods of thought learned in several other fields. 

Ancient history is of itself a fascinating subject. This great civilization 
which ran its course and transformed itself to make European civiliza- 
tion contains innumerable topics of interest and profit. Further, it has 
a legitimate glamor. To teach it worthily, however, is no mean feat. 

One must first rid oneself of the idea that detail in ancient history 
ought to interest the student because it comes from long ago or because 
it belonged to Greece and Rome. Detail which builds up the essential 
picture is different from merely antiquarian detail. 

The student will also not care to be bombarded with statements about 
likenesses (or differences) between ancient and modern life. He will 
respond, however, to a demonstration of the adaptation for use of 
something from antiquity. He will be interested and edified, for instance, 
to learn how and why the theory of the mixed constitution arose in 
Greece, how it was applied to Rome by Polybius, taken up by Montes 
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quieu, and debated and used as a living idea in the convention which 
framed our constitution. For another instance, the mere idea of slavery 
in Greece and Rome leaves the student cold. He knows that slavery 
has existed in many times and places. To treat slavery as a labor prob- 
lem, however, and to show the economic and social effects of the great 
influx of cheap (slave) labor in the Roman Republic or to calculate the 
cost of free and slave labor from the employer’s point of view is to invest 
the matter with significance to a modern. 

The classicist must also be prepared to admit that in many ways 
beside natural science we have gone beyond the legacy of the ancient 
world. That is, it has been so thoroughly assimilated that we have built 
on it something different on which in turn we shall build something 
still different. Modern law in the United States is obviously much 
further advanced than it would have been without the work of the 
Greeks and Romans, yet the sociological jurisprudence of Pound, 
Holmes and others has cut away from the great basic rules of the Ro- 
mans to base itself instead on needs determined by study of present 
conditions. 

In the coming years a good many classics departments may find that 
their colleges are planning to swing to the so-called general education. 
They will perhaps be tempted to view this as a threat to themselves and 
to offer such opposition as they can. If the classicists roll up like porcu- 
pines, however, their colleagues will treat them like porcupines. They 
will leave them alone and proceed without them to devise the list of 
materials to be used in the new program. Furthermore, they will under- 
take to do the teaching of the classical materials themselves. Some of 
the major books and ideas of Greco-Roman civilization will be repre- 
sented, but less effectively than if the classicists had cooperated. 

There could be no better opportunity for the classicist to order in his 
own mind his ideas about the popularizing of his subject and submit 
those ideas to the practical criticism of his colleagues in more modern 
fields. He will find his colleagues agreed that the best books and ideas 
of antiquity should be offered to the students. They will be willing to 
listen to his version of what books and ideas should be offered. Some of 
them will be entirely friendly, many somewhat skeptical or downright 
opposed to certain features because of their own experience of unin- 
spired classics courses. 

Now is the time for any classics department which may face such a 
situation to embark upon a systematic and reasoned review of what it 
has to offer to the student of today. It should have ready a list of books 
or parts of books from antiquity which it regards as of importance in 
the formation of western literature or which can speak directly to the 
modern man. It should review the great ideas which ought to figure 
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in such a course as “Men and Ideas in the Western World.” Some- 
where a group should sketch out a plan for the first part of a series of 
pamphlets such as the Yale and Amherst pamphlets which so effectively 
present the problems of modern European and American history. 


IV 


The last and by far the most difficult method of popularizing is the 
direct address to the public. This is only for those classicists who enjoy 
this sort of thing and are willing to undergo the labor necessary to ap- 
proach the best modern standards of public communication. The popu- 
lar book or article, the radio talk or the television appearance do not 
represent a mere lowering of academic standards to please the vulgar. 
The standards of communication in these public and popular fields are 
often higher than they are among scholars. 

I know from experience. The editor of the New York Times Sunday 
Magazine asked me to revise the article which I had written on Cleo- 
patra, Caesar and Antony in connection with the Olivier and Leigh 
presentation of Shaw’s and Shakespeare’s plays. My classroom lecture 
on the subject had received the ultimate seal of approval: the bell rang 
when I still had a few sentences to go, but not one of the forty-five mem- 
bers of the class made a move. However, my long conversations with a 
member of the magazine’s staff showed me that I still had something to 
learn. His questions on the facts drove me to a sharper analysis than 
I had yet achieved or been able to draw from the best scholarly works on 
the subject. Our discussion of the organization and wording of the piece 
was equally profitable. I was given an intense and almost exhausting les- 
son on effective writing, although I have pursued that subject for many 
years. | 

The scholar will find that his wares are desired in these fields. To the 
editor of the newspaper or magazine or the program manager of the 
radio or television station there is nothing strange in the idea that the 
Greco-Roman world can interest the modern man. He does like to see 
the connection, however. The so-called “news peg” is the most obvious 
connection. That is, some event of the day must be made the basis of 
the communication. This again is not a vulgar or trivial matter. The 
scholar who can perceive a genuine and interesting connection between 
modern affairs and antiquity and can present it effectively to the public 
has thereby achieved a new insight into his subject. 

He is likely to find, furthermore, that his occasional little excursion 
into the world has refreshed and fortified him for the classroom, for 
there he must meet a small group of today’s public, which is daily 
exposed to these other methods of communication. The greater and 
more learned the scholar, the greater his duty to learn to communicate 
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with the student, and the more he learns of modern methods of com- 
munication, the better will be his teaching of today’s student. 

It is even possible to present classical studies without the news peg. 
The colleges grouped around Boston, for instance, have presented such 
confections as a series of radio lectures on Plato and have won high 
Hooper ratings in competition with regular commercial programs. The 
public is in fact avid for information (or perhaps for improvement). 
The basic requirements are authoritative knowledge and a method of 
presentation which is effective enough to compete with that of profes- 
sionals in the field. This should represent a challenge to classicists. 

I am not urging sensationalism, but humanizing. The career of the 
Emperor Claudius, for instance, included as excess baggage two of the 
truly sensational women of history. However, it is possible on the basis 
of new materials and new studies on his work to give a solid and inter- 
esting account of a man beset by all sorts of difficulties as he struggled 
with an enormous task of government. The man himself is interesting. 
His procedures in getting the work of the government done are interest- 
ing. The attitude of his contemporaries and the bias of our sources are 
interesting. Messalina and Agrippina are interesting, too, but the stu- 
dent is content to have their gruesome antics relegated to the minor 
place in Claudius’ reign which they deserve. 

Neither am I urging oversimplification and carelessness in detail. The 
fact’is that the average textbook writer is so afraid of his peers that he 
does not dare to omit all sorts of details which contribute nothing to the 
building up of his topics. There must be a careful study of what the 
student can use. Details which he cannot use should be omitted — 
names of men, places, and battles, for instance. The important facts 
must be buttressed by carefully selected detail. The teacher, lecturer or 
writer must know what points he wants to make and offer only what is 
useful in making those points. He must have the courage to forget that 
scholars are looking over his shoulder. This method is compatible with 
perfect accuracy. 

Such popularization as I have urged implies a raising rather than a 
lowering of standards. It implies that the classicists must review their 
whole material and think intensely about its worth to the student or the 
public. They must reckon with the fact that the student or public is 
shaped for the reception of their offering by participation in the world 
of today and by exposure to today’s methods of communication. That 
offering must therefore be somewhat qualified both as to content and 
style by those conditions. If the classicists can offer in intelligible form 
the wisdom, the experience, and the apprehension of beauty of the 
ancient world, they will have genuinely popularized their subject. 





OCTAVE 


Asleep the street lay, sloping cool into the wind. 
In the rigging above it were eight lanterns of light 
To point slow comers home, for it was night. 


Supine the street lay, mute. . . . The city sinned. 


The city glared, and glaring piled shadows deep. 
“Music” blasphemed music. Cancers grew. 
Sly footfalls came and went as whispers do. 


Scum was of things that stalk and things that creep. 


Not ill the wind that flew along the opal frieze 


Of lanterns strung to shepherd in the late. 
The doors were indefinite; the lights were eight; 


There was no counting the propinquities. 


LEGARDE S. DOUGHTY 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
CHURCHES OF THE DISPERSION * 


DALE L. MORGAN 


INTRODUCTION 


NDER THE somewhat arbitrary designation, “The Churches of the 

Dispersion,” we shall describe the literature of various small Mor- 
mon churches which sprang up about the time of the death of the 
Mormon Prophet, and which with one exception no longer exist. No 
completely satisfactory term exists to characterize these churches, for 
while most of them trace their origins to the struggle for the succession 
and the dispersion of the Saints from Nauvoo, others came into being 
during Joseph Smith’s own lifetime. Historically, many of these bodies 
deserve extended individual treatment. Instructive studies could be 
made of all, and a book to discuss them comprehensively is one of the 
imperative needs of Mormon scholarship. But bibliographically it has 
seemed best to handle them together, and in place of a special introduc- 
tory statement for each, to remark upon them in general terms at the 
outset. 

The Mormon Church was scarcely established before schismatic 
activity began in it. George A. Smith in 1858 (Journal of Discourses, 
Vol. VII, pp. 111-117) harked back to some of these early developments. 
“T think the first church attempted to be established in opposition to 
‘Mormonism’ was that established by Wycam Clark, in Kirtland. He 
was baptized about the same time as Sidney Rigdon, and, in company 
with Northrop Sweet and four others, seceded from this Church, and 
said they could carry the whole world with them by preaching ‘Mor- 
mon’ principles. They had two or three meetings; but the society would 
never have been known in the world, had not a few of us remembered 
the circumstance and told of it.”” Smith described other schisms, but 
with one exception no space will be given them here for lack of a pub- 
lishing history. 

The exception is the schismatic church which came into being in 
Kirtland in the summer and fall of 1837. The Mormon Church had 
suffered sorely in the panic of 1837, which brought down the inflated 
land values of Kirtland and vicinity, and from this and other causes 
a local opposition arose to Joseph Smith. “One of the First Presidency, 
several of the Twelve Apostles, High Council, Presidents of Seventies, 
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the witnesses of the Book of Mormon .. . and a number of others stand- 
ing high in the Church were all carried away in this apostacy; and they 
thought there was enough of them to establish a pure religion. . . . This 
attempted organization was under the direction of Warren Parrish, 
who had been a Travelling Elder in the Church, and who sustained a 
high reputation in the Southern States as an eloquent preacher. . . . He 
undertook to organize those elements into a church .. . [including] 
Lyman Johnson, John F. Boyington [Boynton], William E. McLellin, 
Hazen Aldrich, Sylvester Smith, Joseph Coe, Orson Johnson, W. A. 
Cowdery, M. F. Cowdery, and others, amounting to something like 
thirty. . . . They were going to renounce the Book of Mormon and 
Joseph Smith, and take the ‘Mormon’ doctrines to overthrow all the 
religions in the world, and unite all the Christian churches in one gen- 
eral band, and they to be its great leaders.” 

The press which had published the church periodical, the Latter Day 
Saints’ Messenger and Advocate, fell into the hands of this faction in 
the winter of 1837-38, and it was their intention to begin an opposition 
paper. But the press was fired by an incendiarist, and that was the 
effective end of the faction. 

The Mormon troubles in Missouri acted to produce yet other schisms. 
The downfall of the Mormon position in Missouri and the enforced 
evacuation of the Saints from Missouri in the winter of 1838-39 had 
the effect of embittering many against the church authorities. Isaac 
Russell, one of the early English converts, began issuing revelations for 
those who preferred to remain in Missouri, and found a few believers. 
But Russell also left no deposit on the bibliographical record. A much 
more intersting product of these troubled times was George M. Hin- 
kle, who founded the first church important to this record. 

Hinkle had been prominent among the early Mormon elders and 
had attained to positions of responsibility, including the colonelcy of 
the Caldwell County militia. When the Saints were besieged by the 
Missouri state militia in October, 1838, it fell to him to negotiate a 
surrender. Ever since, he has been regarded by the Saints as something 
of a Benedict Arnold, but his own view was that he had been made a 
scapegoat, and his side of the story, printed in The Ensign for August, 
1844, has received insufficient attention. Whatever the merits of his 
case, the feeling against Hinkle made impossible his continuance in the 
church. Like many another man unchurched who still answers to the 
emotional need which had made him a member, Hinkle brought into 
being an organization of his own. In effect, and this is a familiar phe- 
nomenon in Mormon history, his church was the Mormon faith with 
the Book of Mormon and Joseph Smith and his revelations excised. 
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This church Hinkle named “The Church of Jesus Christ, the Bride 
the Lamb’s Wife,” and the date of its organization is stated to have been 
June 24, 1840. The first conference was held at Moscow, Muscatine 
County, lowa, on November 30, 1842, with subsequent meetings on 
April 14, June 17, July 14, and September 16, 1843 — all these appar- 
ently at Moscow — and a sixth conference at Buffalo, Scott County, 
Iowa, on June 24, 1844. Thereafter headquarters was maintained at 
Buffalo. 

How delicate were the distinctions which gave separate identity to so 
many of the lesser Mormon churches is shown by the effect upon 
Hinkle’s church of Joseph Smith’s death. An old friend of Sidney 
Rigdon, he was immediately attracted to the new church Rigdon erected 
in Pittsburgh; on invitation from Rigdon and by authorization of his 
own organization, Hinkle attended the Rigdonite conference in April, 
1845. Merger of the two organizations followed, although a separate 
conference of Hinkle’s church was held as late as June 16, 1845. As 
it turned out, the Rigdonite church had an even shorter life than “The 
Church of Jesus Christ, the Bride the Lamb’s Wife,” though a faction 
hung on at Buffalo after the central organization was dead. Later Hin- 
kle sought to re-establish his church in Mercer County, Illinois, and 
in Decatur County, Iowa, but he did not meet with much encourage- 
ment, and his children joined the Reorganization. 

There was no lack of schismatic activity in Nauvoo in Joseph Smith’s 
own lifetime. In the spring of 1842 two elders were called on the carpet 
for having revelations of their own. One of these men, Francis Gladden 
Bishop, made his peace with the authorities for the time being, and 
nothing more is heard from him until after the breakup at Nauvoo. 
The other, Oliver Olney, embarked upon a more adventurous life, his 
revelations burned and he given over to the buffetings of Satan. Olney’s 
papers, now in the Coe Collection at Yale, show that he conceived 
himself to have been set apart by “The Antient of Days” to establish a 
new dispensation, with Squaw Grove, Illinois, his place of gathering. 
Just how much of a church Olney brought into being is difficult to 
determine, although clearly he never made much headway. The two 
titles by him recorded in this bibliography are better described as critical 
comment upon the old church at Nauvoo than works to promote his 
own cause. 

In dramatic contrast is a dissenting church established in Nauvoo in 
the spring of 1844, for the founding of this body led directly to the death 
of Joseph Smith and the subsequent migration of the Saints from Nau- 
voo. The causes which brought a schism into being at just this time are 
too complex for discussion here, political, economic, social, and relig- 
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ious, but a central factor was dislike of a new sexual ethic developing 
in the community — plural marriage. The spearheads of revolt were 
William and Wilson Law, Francis M. and Chauncey L. Higbee, Robert 
D. and Charles A. Foster, and Charles Ivins. All of these men, the Law 
brothers in particular, had been prominent in the civil and religious 
affairs of Nauvoo. In May, 1844, they published a prospectus for a 
dissenting newspaper, and on June 7 got out their one and only issue. 
The press was promptly smashed by order of the Nauvoo City Council, 
the men fled Nauvoo, the anti-Mormons of the surrounding countryside 
took fire, and the events were set in motion that ended in Joseph Smith’s 
murder at Carthage Jail. One of the minor casualties was the new 
church, which the faithful then and ever after blamed for touching off 
the powder magazine. 


The death of the Prophet totally changed the picture for Mormon- 
ism’s dissenting churches. Henceforth individual churches could and 
did claim to be not only the one true church but the legitimate inheritor 
of the Prophet’s mantle. Two principal factors conditioned the origin 
and evolution of the churches that sprang up at this time: what each 
leader could make of existing doctrine in support of his claims, and his 
own prior relations with Joseph Smith and the men around him. 

Initially the struggle for the succession took the form of a sharp con- 
flict between Brigham Young and Sidney Rigdon. Rigdon’s strategic 
advantage was that he was the only surviving member of the First 
Presidency, and had also, three years before, been ordained by Joseph 
Smith a “prophet, seer and revelator.” But Brigham Young at the head 
of the Twelve Apostles won the Nauvoo congregation and promptly 
excommunicated Rigdon, who thereupon set up a church of his own at 
Pittsburgh. As did practically every Mormon faction, Rigdon’s church 
attempted to gather the elect, and the place of gathering settled upon 
was Greencastle, in Franklin County, Pennsylvania. The outcome was 
not fortunate, and by the spring of 1847 the church at Greencastle had 
disintegrated. Rigdon abandoned religion for a time, going to live with 
a son-in-law in Allegheny County, New York. Notwithstanding, the 
force of his name made him a rallying point. For nearly forty years scat- 
tered branches remained loyal to him, especially in Iowa. Disciples 
roamed the land in his interest, and he was not able to hold entirely 
aloof; revelations are extant given out to the faithful as late as 1866. 
Although Rigdon died in 1876, the work of gathering up his believers 
occupied the Reorganized Church for several decades after that time. 

A factor in the collapse of the Rigdonite movement was the rise of the 
Strangite church, which after a slow beginning had a sudden incredible 
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‘To the Members of the Church of Jesus 
- Christ of Latter Day Saints. 








It becomes an imperative obligation devolving upon the friends and adherents of P 
SYDNEY RIGDON, to make an explicit and candid statement of the causes, which have ed 
to their disunion and disfellowship with the adherents of the Twelve in their illegal and unwar. 
rantable assumption of the authority of thei tirst Presidency. 


It is well known to every well in- 
formed member of the Church, that 
the law, organization and government 
of said church is contained in the 
book of Doctrine and Covenants, as 
received through Joseph Smith by 
revelation. By reference to that book, 
we find that the church is governed 
by the Presidents of the High Pricst- 
hood, appointed by revelation, whose 
duty is to preside over the whole 
church, the Twelve being subordinate 
to that authority and acting under its 
direction. 

The melancholy catastrophe of the 
murder of Joseph Smith, the presiding 
President and Hyram, his brother, re- 
resulted in leaving one, individual only 
known to the church as pointed out 
by repeated Revelations, as holding 
the Presidency and Keys of 4" last 
Kingdom, as Prophet, Seer and Reve- 
lator for the church, viz: Sydney 


Rigdon. - 

Pres. Rigdon, who was then in 
3 oe received instructions from 
the to repair to this place, an | 
present himself to the Church for their 
acceptance or rejection, which actual- 
ly did result in his rejection, and the 
appointment of the Twelve (by a large 
majority of the church) to the Presi- 
dency of the whole church and its 
entire control. 

Verily believing as we do, that this 
was a vital ure from the order 
of Heaven, and a rejection of the only 
man who sustained the legal relation 
of a Revelator to the church, - ~~ 
was competent to reorganize the first 
Presidency, we dissented and lifted 
our voices agamst such proceedings, 
and manifested our adhcrance to Pres. 
Risdon. 

In consequence of this rejection 





Pres. Rigdon has received a command- 
ment te reorganize the church; and 
for this reason the Twelve and their 
adherents have assiduously studied 
and striven to misrepresent the char- 
acter and designs of Pres. Rigdon, and 
his friends, and have not scrupled to as- 
cribe to them motives and designs the 
most base and dishonorable. 

We do declare that Pres. Rigdon 
is above all malevolent aspersions of 
his reputation, and is known to us as 
a worthy law-abiding citizen, and a 
gentleman of unblemished character. 

We do moreover declare our sin- 
cere conviction, that in rejecting Sid- 
ney Rigdon, the church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints no longer 
exists, except in connection with him, 
and that God has given no authority 
for an organization of the church, dif- 
fering from that contained in the book 
of Doctrine and Covenants. 

Heretofore the accused has had the 
privilege ofa trial, and opportunity to 
reply to the charges brought against 
them, but on the memoriable Sth of 
September, 1544, this privilege was 
denied in open and flagrent violation 
of all the laws and rules of the church; 
thus manifesting clearly that the course 
they have pursued towards us is one 
unsanctioned by law and unhallowed 
by justice. 

SAMUEL JAMES, WM. RICHARDS, 
LEONARD SOBY, GEORG MOREY, 
J.B. BOSWORTH, SAML. BENNETT, 
GEO, W. CROUSE, JNO. A. FORGEUS, 
LEWIS JAMES,  G. BENTLEY, 

G. W. ROBINSON, WM. COLTIEN, 


~ J. HW. NEWTON,  T. J. LANYON, 


BRIGGS ALDEN, DAVID SCOTT, 
ELWAI REED, THOS. CROMPTON 
JOUN EVANS, J. HATCH, Je. 
and meny ofhers. 
Varveo, Splenber 8, 1844, 
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flowering in 1846. The Strangite church has already been treated in 
these studies. Its importance here is that with it commenced the notable 
proliferation of minor Mormon churches; most of those who now began 
to emerge as leaders of factions were associated with Strang for a time. 

Typical is the case of William Smith. The younger brother of the 
Prophet had a life full of fantastic ups and downs, and few among the 
early figures of Mormon history afford material for a more enlightening 
biography. His father had been the first Patriarch of the Church, an 
office which upon the death of the senior Joseph Smith passed to the 
eldest son, Hyrum. By the fall of 1844 William was the Smith family’s 
only surviving male adult, and in consequence he was ordained Patri- 
arch. Soon he made himself a thorn in the flesh of Brigham Young and 
the Twelve, and they demoted him from the office of “patriarch over the 
church” to that of a mere “patriarch in the church.” Jealous of his 
prerogatives, William broke with the Twelve and commenced lecturing 
against them but almost at once was swept up in the rising tide of 
Strangism, giving it his fealty in exchange for recognition of his patri- 
archal rights. William had just as stormy a time in the Strangite church 
as in the Brighamite church — there are some fascinating letters among 
the Strang MSS in the Coe Collection — and he left Strang in the sum- 
mer of 1847 amid a fireworks of accusations and counteraccusations. 

William had now reached the stage where he was prepared to estab- 
lish a church of his own, and in a proclamation got out in September, 
1847, declared Palestine Grove, near Ottawa, Illinois, to be his place of 
gathering. Going east to the scenes of early proselyting triumphs, he 
attempted to carry the war to what had become Strangite strongholds, 
without much success except in Philadelphia. Returning to Illinois, he 
began publication of a periodical, but soon he made contact with Isaac 
Sheen, who had commenced a paper at Covington, Kentucky. As Wil- 
liam was always handicapped for lack of funds, he improved the cir- 
cumstance by moving to Covington and making Sheen’s paper his offi- 
cial organ. The two men launched a flank attack on Brigham Young’s 
church, which by now had established itself in Utah and was seeking 
statehood, and commenced negotiations with Lyman Wight in Texas, 
looking to the removal of the entire church there. 

William seems always to have been of two minds about polygamy, 
alternately denouncing and embracing it, but Isaac Sheen was of one 
mind only, wholeheartedly opposed, so that the association of the two 
men ended in a spectacular break in May, 1850. William went back to 
Illinois and for another three years struggled to keep his church afloat. 
The same disruptive forces that had been at work in Kentucky assailed 
his church here. The members abandoned him finally and joined the 
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gradually emerging Reorganized Church. Left high and dry, William 
ceased all efforts to promote a church organization of his own, and late 
in life himself joined the Reorganization. 

Through this period the lives of two other men were bound up with 
William Smith’s. The most important of these was Lyman Wight. 
Properly speaking, Wight did not attempt to found a church of his own, 
and his ecclesiastical organization has more commonly been called a 
colony than a faction. An apostle in Joseph Smith’s day, he had been 
involved in a proposal which would have settled the Saints in a buffer 
state between Texas and Mexico. Negotiations to this end had not 
advanced far when Joseph Smith was killed, and Brigham Young 
abandoned the project. But Wight conceived that the Prophet had 
given him a mission. Over Brigham Young’s at least passive resistance, 
he began active preparations in the late summer of 1844 and next year 
actually got off to Texas with a group of believers. Thereafter, for thir- 
teen years, he pioneered on Texas frontiers, an interesting episode which 
has been described in an article by C. Stanley Banks in the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, October, 1945. Although Wight had gone against 
counsel, he was maintained in fellowship by the Twelve until the winter 
of 1848-49. When the break did come, it was occasioned by Wight’s 
pamphlet described in this bibliography. The Twelve were not without 
some responsibility for that break, for at the time of Wight’s departure 
from Nauvoo Brigham Young endeavored to make capital of his going 
by accusing him of cowardice, and Wight was not a man to take such 
talk from anyone. During 1849-51 there appears to have been some 
possibility that Wight would accept William Smith’s authority and that 
William would move to Texas, but the dissolution of the Covington 
branch put an effective end to all such plans. Until his death in 1858 
Wight simply endeavored to keep his colony in being. When he was 
gone, the survivors split up, some going to Utah, others joining the 
Reorganized Church. 

If Wight stood at William Smith’s right hand, at his left stood Jacob 
Syfritt, one of the obscurest of Mormonism’s claimants to authority. 
Virtually all that is known about Syfritt as the head of a religious move- 
ment comes from the two titles described in this bibliography, and not a 
great deal more is known about his personal history. A patriarchal 
blessing upon his head by William Smith at Nauvoo in April, 1846, pro- 
vides the information that he was the son of Frederick and Euphaniah 
Syfritt, and was born in Philadelphia May 28, 1803. He was baptized 
into the Philadelphia branch, June 15, 1840. Nine months later he 
was ordained bishop, and apparently he continued in this capacity 
until his removal from Philadelphia in October, 1843. An early Phila- 
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delphia branch record in the Reorganized Church library notes that he 
and his wife Jane were cut off in Nauvoo, but the date does not appear. 
Syfritt returned to his native city and for a time was associated with the 
Strangite branch, only to be caught up in William Smith’s wake some- 
time in 1848. Such details of his later career as are recoverable are set 
forth in the notes to entries Nos. 21 and 22. 

Of the other churches which at this time were struggling for a place 
in the sun, the most interesting are the organizations of James Colin 
Brewster and Charles B. Thompson. 

Born in Erie County, New York, October 20, 1826, Brewster an- 
nounced himself, when only ten years old, to be in communication with 
the Angel Moroni. He commenced writing a Book of Moroni, but the 
authorities at Kirtland pronounced the work to be of the devil, and the 
boy was disfellowshiped. Undismayed, in December, 1838, the twelve- 
year-old Brewster embarked upon a more ambitious work which he 
completed and published in 1842, his family meanwhile having moved 
to Springfield, Illinois. Over the next three years he got out two other 
pamphlets, but during this time largely limited himself to polemic 
and the production of new scriptures. In the Strang MSS at Yale is a 
curious letter he wrote Strang in March, 1846. “I have known ever 
since the death of joseph,” he said, “that the twelve were not in their 
place and that they had no right to the office of the first presedentcy. 
I also knew that some one (I knew not who) would arise and establish 
the church.” But he set forth no case for himself; he inquired about 
Strang’s own claims and asked interestedly about the prevalent rumor 
that Strang had found some buried plates. 

The ferocious schisms which beset Strang’s church, beginning in the 
fall of 1846, provided a seedbed for many of the new factions, and the 
nucleus of the church Brewster founded in 1848 was made up of the 
scattered branches in Illinois, Ohio, and Iowa whose members could 
no longer fellowship Strang. The faithful hungered for the word of the 
Lord; Brewster provided it, and also endless instalments of the scripture 
he was restoring, the lost books of the prophet Esdras. The principle 
of gathering was as important in this church as in any, and Brewster, 
who had early fixed his eyes on California, in the summer of 1850 set 
out with a train of believers to find an abiding place. They took the 
southern route, and wintered in New Mexico near Socorro. In fact, a 
colony was established there, at which Brewster remained through 1851. 
But by this time his church had reached the verge of dissolution; his 
followers back in the States had become critical of him and no longer 
had the means to publish his periodical; dissension set in in New 
Mexico; and some of the colonists who went on to California by the 
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Gila route became the victims of a famous massacre. One of the last 
accounts I have of the Brewsterites is a brief note in the San Francisco 
Daily Herald of July 30, 1852, concerning the arrival in California from 
the Gila of “some five or six emigrant families. They belong to the 
Brewster division of Mormons, who left Missouri some two years since, 
for the ‘land of promise’... . The few families that have succeeded in 
reaching this place . . . state that they have been deceived and betrayed, 
by their own folly — renounce Mormonism, and are anxious to return 
to the old folds. Brewster is now residing in Sorocco [Socorro?], 
Mexico.” The Reorganized Church History remarks that Brewster was 
last heard of during the ’sixties lecturing in California on spiritualism. 

Charles Blancher Thompson is a personality fully as interesting as 
Brewster, and if there are elements of comedy to his story, it has pathos 
too. Thompson’s faction is one of the few which has received the atten- 
tion of an outside historian. Constant R. Marks’s “Monona County 
Mormons” (published in the Sioux City Academy of Sciences and 
Letters, Proceedings, Vol. I, 1903-04; reprinted in somewhat abridged 
form in Annals of Iowa, April, 1906) is a brief study but one of con- 
tinuing value, for Iowa court records to which Mr. Marks had access 
have disappeared. 

Thompson was born in Schenectady County, New York, January 27, 
1814. Attracted by the Mormon doctrine, in February, 1835, he went to 
Kirtland to be baptized. In 1839 he was sent on a mission to his native 
state, and during his four years there published his well-known Evi- 
dences in Proof of the Book of Mormon. He went on to Nauvoo in 
1843 and remained until 1846. Having become dissatisfied with the 
Twelve, he joined Strang’s church, but left this in turn. By the fall of 
1847 Thompson was in St. Louis working as a tailor. Here it was re- 
vealed to him that God had commanded him “to organize schools of 
Preparation, for the Order of the Priesthood of Regeneration and Resti- 
tution,” and in January, 1848, he got out a proclamation announcing 
the fact. 

Beyond any of his contemporaries save Joseph Morris, the Utah 
prophet of the next decade, Thompson had a taste and talent for meta- 
physics, and for his church he worked out a complex doctrine and struc- 
ture, with interesting Masonic overtones. No effort can be made here to 
expound his doctrinal system, but the duty laid upon Thompson to act 
as Chief Teacher in the “Schools of Preparation” had as its corollary 
the principle of gathering. The place chosen was Monona County, in 
western Iowa, where the new settlement was given the name Prepara- 
tion. The church organization itself was called Jehovah’s Presbytery of 
Zion. Among other things, the Presbytery was an experimental com- 
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munism, with Thompson in full control of the community resources, 
and this had a great deal to do with the explosion which came in Octo- 
ber, 1858, the “leader” being chased for miles across the open prairies 
before he outpaced his “followers.” 

A litigation ensued which lasted till 1867, when the one-time mem- 
bers of his church won out over Thompson in the Iowa Supreme Court. 
Meanwhile he had returned to St. Louis. Presumably at this period and 
for some time after he supported himself at his trade as a tailor. At a 
later date not yet fixed he moved to Philadelphia. City directories place 
him there by 1879 and it was Philadelphia which saw Thompson’s final 
creative effort in the field of religion. 

This last phase of Thompson’s career is mainly recorded in a little 
manuscript book preserved in the Reorganized Church library, into 
which are copied some of Thompson’s “covenants,”’ with the names of 
those who subscribed to them —a pathetic little following of half a 
dozen persons. Although two baptisms are recorded as early as October, 
1883, these may not have been performed by church authority, and the 
MS record is more properly concerned with the period July, 1885-July, 
1889. Thompson managed to get out a periodical, Cyipzx Herald and 
IABBA’S Evangel, and a dispute arose about the paper. His prin- 
cipal convert wanted the papers given away and Thompson wanted to 
sell them; the convert would not permit Thompson the use of his hall 
to preach in unless he yielded, so as a note in Thompson’s own hand- 
writing attests, “I took the papers away with his consent to another 
place.” One last note reads, “Date of Brother Thompson leaving July 
14th 1889.” 

Although Thompson cut himself off from these converts, he may 
have continued his struggle for a following. The Philadelphia directories 
list “C. Blancher Thompson (Rev.)” down to 1892. Whether he died 


in that year or removed to some other city, I have not established. 


Bewildering as the scene had now become, there were yet other claim- 
ants to the loyalties of the faithful. One of the more interesting was 
Gladden Bishop. His story is in great part obscure, with whole years in 
his life difficult to recover, especially the period between 1842 and 1848. 
In the latter year he is heard of in the vicinity of the Strangite head- 
quarters at Voree, Wisconsin, and thereafter Bishop turns up at inter- 
vals in various parts of the Midwest. Sometime before 1851 he became 
identified with the Kirtland area, from which he distributed a Procla- 
mation inviting the Saints to rally to his standard. It was his intention 
in 1852 to go out to Utah on a missionary tour; he was not able to 
carry out these plans, but from a distance he won a small following in 
Great Salt Lake City. A minor consequence was that in the spring of 
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1853 the Utah church authorities gave vent to some celebrated anti- 
Gladden sentiments before a Tabernacle congregation. Eventually 
Bishop succeeded in winning a sufficient following to effect a “gather- 
ing,” the chosen locality lying along the Little Sioux River in Iowa. 
Presumably it was here, sometime before 1878, that Bishop died. His 
church joined the Reorganization, and at least one of his followers, John 
Forgeus, attained to a modest celebrity in that church. 

The Kirtland of this era had a kind of viability for new Mormon 
churches comparable with that of Independence in our own time, and 
in addition to its Rigdonite, Strangite, Brewsterite, and Gladdenite 
phases, knew such leaders as William McLellin, Zadoc Brooks, W. A. 
Minor, and (as has previously been noted in connection with Strangite 
literature) Increase Van Deusen. 

If any single man can be designated as Mormonism’s stormy petrel, 
it is William McLellin. He makes a spectacular entry upon the Mormon 
stage when as early as 1831 Joseph Smith is found admonishing him by 
revelation not to commit adultery, “a temptation with which thou hast 
been troubled.” In the spring of 1838 a rift developed in the church in 
Missouri, resulting in the excommunication of Oliver Cowdery, David 
Whitmer, and others, and McLellin was among those cast out. This 
was only the prelude to an adventurous career in the Mormon factions. 
When George Hinkle’s periodical, The Ensign, began publication in 
July, 1844, McLellin was co-publisher and editor. Soon there was a 
falling out, and McLellin left Hinkle to join William Law at Hampton, 
Illinois, but within a few months had become an ardent member of 
Rigdon’s church. Hardly had Strang appeared on the horizon than 
McLellin changed his allegiance again; he continued with Strang a few 
months and then joined the Strangite dissenters. 

It was early in 1847 that McLellin announced the next shift in his 
afhliation. Conceiving that David Whitmer, who had been out of the 
church since 1838, was the proper person to lead it, he found a rationale 
for Whitmer and organized a church in Kirtland to support the cause; 
he also began publishing a periodical, The Ensign of Liberty, in Whit- 
mer’s interest. This periodical represents the dawn of Whitmerite lit-: 
erature, and yet, curiously, it is a false dawn. Whitmer was more than 
half persuaded to accept the leadership thrust upon him, and through 
1847 hesitated on the verge of commitment, but finally drew back. 
McLellin went on to join the Hedrickite church, and with the Hedrick- 
ites moved to Independence in the ’sixties, but soon again he had set 
up a hairline distinction between the Hedrickites and the true church; 
he died in 1883, still the incorrigible independent. Whitmer, who had 
held aloof from all churches while maintaining his belief in the Book 
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of Mormon (he was one of the Three Witnesses to that book), was 
moved at last to set on foot a Church of Christ in which he and a few 
like-minded brethren might worship. This church, which may be said 
to have originated in 1875-76, had a separate identity as late as 1900. 
Although it has now gone out of existence, it has provided a continuing 
logic of dissent for the Hedrickite churches and for schismatics of the 
Reorganized Church. 

The striking personality, more than the compelling doctrine, has been 
the basis for other factions. Zadoc Brooks made capital for a time of 
his grip upon the Kirtland community. Nothing is known as to his 
origins, or even when he first attained to prominence at Kirtland; he 
blazes up briefly with a pamphlet of 1860, writes an introduction to a 
new printing of the Book of Mormon, and vanishes from the scene; 
when last heard from, in the summer of 1889, he is lecturing for the 
Campbellite church (Disciples of Christ) in Texas. George J. Adams 
in his turn had nothing but a flamboyant personality to work with, but 
it sufficed for a fascinating history. Adams was a noted preacher in the 
original Mormon Church, was cast off in 1845, joined Strang in 1846, 
was cast off by Strang in 1850, and thereafter was an independent. In 
1861 he organized in Massachusetts and moved to Maine a “Church of 
the Messiah” which in a familiar pattern was Mormonism without the 
distinctive Mormon features. Adams hit on the idea of taking his 
church to Palestine, a venture which had a disastrous outcome and 
provided a chapter for Mark Twain’s The Innocents Abroad. I am not 
informed as to Adams’ last years, but the remnants of his church in 
Maine were gathered up into the Reorganized Church. 

Of the many factions here treated, only the Cutlerite church has 
maintained its existence down to the present day. Its history might 
for that reason be discussed separately except that its publishing record 
is so scant as to have provided but a single entry for this bibliography, 
and that not an item the church itself has printed. Alpheus Cutler was 
a prominent member of the High Council in the church at Nauvoo, and 
accompanied the Saints in the migration west across lowa. He went 
no farther than Winter Quarters; becoming estranged, he settled in 
Fremont County, Iowa; and in September, 1853, organized his own 
church. Considerable inroads were made into this church by the Re- 
organization, and after Cutler’s death in August, 1864, the new leader, 
Chauncey Whiting, took the remnant north into Minnesota, where they 
became the first permanent settlers of Ottertail County. Whiting died 
in June, 1902, and was succeeded by his son, Isaac. In 1928 the then 
leader, Emery Fletcher, went to Independence and built another church 
which still exists; the whole church today is made up of the rural con- 
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gregation at Clitherall, Minnesota, and the urban congregation at 
Independence. I have been unable to elicit the co-operation of the 
church authorities in furnishing late information, but the total member- 
ship in 1936 was thirty-one persons. Throughout its history members 
have regularly been drained off into the Reorganized Church, but down 
to the present it has maintained its separate identity. Some account of 
early Cutlerite history, written by Chauncey Whiting, was published in 
the Fergus Falls, Minnesota, Journal in 1885, reprinted in Saints’ 
Herald, Vol. 53, October 19-November 23, 1904. A modern narrative 
by Alta Kimber, “The Coming of the Latter Day Saints to Otter Tail 
County,” is published in Minnesota History, December, 1932. 

A short miscellany remains to be mentioned. W. A. Minor, as the 
head of a faction, is a fleeting name in the literature which cannot be 
pinned down in the bibliographical record. M. R. Norris’ periodical, 
Ensign to the Nations, commenced at Kirtland in 1851, may have been 
published in the interest of some one of the factions mentioned above, 
but appears to have been independent and individualistic. The single 
work listed by John Gaylord is included mainly for comprehensive 
coverage; he had early been a Mormon, later was with Strang, and in 
1855 still had contacts with many in the factions. 

The eighty-two titles which comprise the literature of “the Churches 
of the Dispersion” are certainly among the rarest works known to 
Mormon bibliography. Not even specimen copies are to be found of 
many of ‘them, and it is to be hoped that the attention given them here 
may be of service in restoring these “lost” titles to the bibliographical 
record. 


[The bibliography itself runs to some 75 pages and has been bound 
separately, complete with the foregoing Introduction. Interested sub- 
scribers may receive it free of charge upon application. ] 
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THE NEW PHILOSOPHY: AN ESSAY-REVIEW 


OTHER MINDS. By John Wisdom. (259 pages, $4.75. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1952.) 


Almost anyone confronted with the question, “Do we really and truly know 
what’s going on in the minds of other persons?” would counter with, “It all 
depends upon what you mean.” But in the vast majority of instances that 
answer is a conversation stopper; the questioner can say but lamely, “Yes, no 
doubt it does”; and there you are. But that is not where John Wisdom lands. 
Nor his fellow “Analysts.” (More on that term and my apologizing quotation 
marks later.) Of course it depends upon what you mean. Now what do you 
mean? What can you mean? And not you, merely: what do the words mean? 
what do persons who use them mean? And this is to ask about contexts. What 
are they getting at who state such puzzles?’ How misleading—how much and 
in what ways—will any particular answer be? Suppose we say we know other 
minds in the way we know God when we infer his existence from our observa- 
tions of an orderly world. This answer is good and it is bad. In what respects 
exactly, fully, is it good? Where does it break down? Exactly how does it, 
might it, mislead? 

These are the philosophical questions. Asking them and answering them is 
philosophy, or proper philosophy. According, of course, to a certain school of 
thought. And this school of thought, its sessions, constitute perhaps the philo- 
sophical news of the day, for the “Analytic” school, which has virtually taken 
over Oxford and Cambridge and is gaining ground in this country, is well 
worth paying attention to. 

One way of working toward an understanding of this philosophical phenome- 
non is to start with Logical Positivism, a movement which far more than 
most had a fairly definite beginning in time and place. The time was the early 
20’s, the place Vienna. A group of men expert in mathematics and the mathe- 
matical sciences (mainly) organized a discussion circle for the investigation of 
certain logical and philosophical questions. Temperamentally the group was 
unified by the feeling that the day of the metaphysician, the speculative philos- 
opher, the non-scientific reasoner was over; theirs was the job of certifying the 
death, digging the grave, preparing the corpse and burying it. That done, they 
proceeded to the elaboration of a “positive philosophy,” a philosophy kept 
within the limits set by the empirical and formal sciences. This meant that 
most of the traditional philosophical questions had to be exposed as “‘meaning- 
less,” as “nonsensical.”” The movement has had a powerful influence on philos- 
ophy, perhaps more in the United States than anywhere else, at least partly 
because practically all of the early Logical Positivists came to this country to 
live. And it continues as an active movement today. But it is moderating the 
severity of its early attitudes and may well disappear as a separate school. 

One of the decisive influences on Logical Positivism was that of Ludwig 
Wittgenstein, an Austrian who went to England to study before the first world 
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war. He sought out Bertrand Russell, who was still full of his (and A. N. 
Whitehead’s) great project in mathematical logic. In 1922, Wittgenstein pub- 
lished his Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, one of the strangest of all works in 
being at once mystically aphoristic (not altogether unlike Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra) and ruthlessly, dogmatically positivistic. It was philosophy’s last will 
and testament. Ending with the words, “Whereof one cannot speak, thereof 
one must be silent,” this book carried so far the positivistic scruples against 
the questionably meaningful as to commit suicide, saying to the reader in effect 
that, strictly speaking, this book itself was without meaning and so ought to be 
discarded. Perhaps because there seemed no place else to go in this way, 
Wittgenstein gradually shifted his directions. The years between the publica- 
tion of the Tractatus and his death in 1951 were years when the outside world 
(outside of Cambridge, that is) heard of Wittgenstein only or almost only by 
rumor. His only publication in this period was a single article. Yet he was 
appointed G. E. Moore’s successor to the Chair of Philosophy, and gradually 
built up around him a considerable following of students. These, apparently, 
almost idolized Wittgenstein, coming to constitute a virtual cult, circulating 
among themselves typed notes from his lectures, one such set being called “The 
Brown Book,” another “The Blue Book.” American Philosophic tourists 
brought back gossip of the master’s standing for an hour with his head against 
the blackboard while a roomful of students nervously poised their pens in 
readiness for the word. No doubt his was an eccentric genius, but of far more 
importance than such idle stories is the fact of his influence and of the change 
in his emphasis. 

The change is not properly described as a retreat from Positivism, it seems 
to me, but better as a going beyond Positivism. The Positivists one and all were 
logic worshippers; and “logic” meant “symbolic logic” or “mathematical logic.” 
Wittgenstein, like G. E. Moore, apparently came more and more to question 
the philosophic importance of developing intricate proofs of symbolically ex- 
pressed theorems, and began increasingly to see the need for a new kind of 
logic, a logic of language, a logic which does not begin by the highly restrictive 
operation of stipulating the meanings of all the terms to be employed, but rather 
a logic which tries to function within the richly meaningful context of ordinary 
language discussion. Perhaps the word “logic” is misleading here. So let us 
say rather that this new program calls for the search for clarity (better: more 
clarity) without the sacrifice of the actual complexity of real discourse. But 
then Wittgenstein had announced in the Tractatus that Philosophy should not 
be thought of as saying anything but only as making something clear, and this 
had become doctrine in the Positivistic movement; yet there was a difference: 
the old ideal of clarity was that of purity, of setting up such high standards of 
meaningfulness that by far the greater number of questions and problems and 
puzzles were clarified only by being ruled out. (The Red Queen’s way of 
improving the quality of her guests was by constantly shouting, “Off with his 
head!) Now it has gone so far that John Wisdom, one of those devoted to 
Wittgenstein, makes rather elaborate defenses of metaphysics — though, of 
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course, metaphysics “in a sense.” ! Practically all of the old questions have been 
re-sanctified. The approach of the Philo-Analyst is not too far from that of the 
Psycho-Analyst: any question is a real question if it bothers somebody, though 
of course it will always turn out under investigation to have deeper meanings 
than were at first apparent. 

If the Positivists, with their strong mathematical-scientific orientation, were 
on the whole a healthy influence in philosophy—as I think to be the case—it 
may perhaps now be increasingly seen that that orientation carried a price too. 
Always the model was science, where “science” tends to mean pure physics; but 
a philosophy cooked up from such a recipe will turn out to be a thin gruel, as 
antiseptic but not so tasty as Ivory soap. Put down a positivistic work and pick 
up something by Gilbert Ryle, J. L. Austin, John Wisdom or any of a dozen 
or more of their colleagues, and you cannot help being struck with the change. 
Among other things, those philosophers quote with approval not merely 
Goedel and Frege and Hume and Mach and Clark Hull but also Dostoevsky 
and Virginia Woolf and Proust and Freud and Plato. I believe this to signify 
a rather profound difference. The Positivist often denounced metaphysics by 
likening it to poetry. The Analyst is not so sure that poetry is nonsense, not 
all poetry, not in the usual sense of “nonsense.” He is not so ready to condemn, 
either, the traditional philosophers. Indeed there is more than a superficial 
resemblance between the dialogues of John Wisdom and those of Plato. Both 
are, at least at times, representations of real philosophizing, I mean of attempts 
to get back of and beneath our ordinary concerns about God and freedom and 
immortality and goodness and beauty and other minds. In both there is a vast 
amount of what those easily impatient at the labyrinthine ways of the truth- 
seeker contemptuously dismiss as quibbling. Wisdom and his fellow analysts 
agree with Plato that however difficult the process and however tentative the 
results, it is of the very last importance to do what we can to alleviate the 
muddle of our minds on the “great issues.” And what we can do is again and 
ever again to analyze, to question ourselves and others, being dubious of pat 
answers and sloganized advice, but not so dubious as to be neurotically cynical 
nor so sinfully lazy as ever to say, “Stay, thou art so—absolutely true.” 

This resemblance between the writings of John Wisdom and Plato, the newest 
and the oldest in Philosophy, is striking, but of course it holds only within 
severe limits. Most importantly it needs to be specified that the similarity is 
in method: what can be called “dialectical dialogue.” Wisdom and the other 
Philosophical Analysts are not Platonists in any of the usual doctrinal senses. 
Nor do they belong quite comfortably to any traditional school of philosophy. 
They do represent something new, though as some of their rivals today have 
rather peevishly grumbled, philosophers have been analyzing, one way and 
another, for twenty-five hundred years. Part of the distinctiveness of the group 





*“Metaphysical questions are paradoxical questions with the peculiarity that they are con- 
cerned with the character of questions, of discussions, of reasons, of knowledge. But this 
peculiarity does not make it impossible to carry through the reflection they call for so as to 
reveal the character of that with which that with which they are concerned is concerned— 
time and space, good and evil, things and persons.” (Other Minds, p. 259) 
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(and, by the way, Analysts differ among themselves on many particular issues) 
lies in the fact that their analysis is directed toward ordinary language and 
proceeds by the use of analogies and figures and stories. Suppose the question 
to be as to the possibility of certainty. The Analyst goes to work on this by 
calling up instances in which we commonly claim or disclaim certainty: “If I 
don’t go today, I’ll certainly go tomorrow,” “I’m certain that I saw them to- 
gether,” “I think so, but I can’t be certain,” “I’m as certain that God lives as 
that this is my hand before my face.” Now, what seems to be the intent in 
each case? Take that last everyday saying: what do we usually mean by taking 
the seeing of one’s own hand as the model of certainty? Well, there is the 
usual test case of lack of illumination: “It was so dark I couldn’t see my hand 
before my face.” If one can’t see that, he can’t see anything. But in more 
favorable light, there is the contrast between things seen from afar and things, 
such as one’s own hand (which can scarcely be very far distant), seen up close. 
There is the difference between vague memories and clear present perception, 
and the difference between plain seeing and the indistinct, nebulous acquaint- 
ance we might have with highly abstract matters. But is the certainty of one’s 
perception of his own hand absolute? Suppose for instance one remembers 
_ dreaming of seeing his hand. He might well say. . .. And so on. 

One of the charmingly surprising characteristics of the Analysts is that they 
are addicted to story language, and yet are, like the Positivists, tough-minded, 
likely to be knowledgeable about scientific matters, and little given to meta- 
physical system-building. And like both Positivists and Pragmatists the new 
Analysts believe that much philosophic activity must go into the clarification 
of questions. Indeed, Wisdom has gone so far as to assert that “Every philo- 
sophical question, when it isn’t half asked, answers itself; when it is fully asked, 
answers itself.” 2 But fully asking philosophic questions is hard, maybe impos- 
sible, and yet to many of us more important than anything else. 


AMES L. JARRETT 
University of Utah J J 


GOETHE’S FAUST AS A RENAISSANCE MAN: PARALLELS AND 
PROTOTYPES. By Harold Jantz. (216 pages, $3.50. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1951.) 


The excitement which this reviewer felt when he listened to a paper on Goethe’s 
Faust read by Professor Harold Jantz at the Stanford meeting of the Modern 
Language Association in 1949 was revived by a recent reading of Mr. Jantz’ 
enlargement of the paper in a book, Goethe’s Faust as a Renaissance Man: 
Parallels and Prototypes. 

The basic problem is clearly defined. Modern and traditional criticism has 
interpreted Faust as “essentially a subjective expression of the ideas and ten- 
dencies of the poet and his age.” However, Goethe “intended to present Faust 
objectively as a man of the Renaissance whose thoughts and actions are in just 
correspondence to the intellectual and spiritual climate of those times.” 





? Other Minds, p. 3n. 
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With admirable logic and care in documentation, Mr. Jantz builds his case. 
Goethe, himself oriented strongly toward the renaissance intellectual and spir- 
itual attitude, conceived of Faust not as an eighteenth century man surrounded 
by renaissance trappings, but rather as a renaissance man in his proper setting, 
developing consistently along renaissance lines in his typically renaissance strug- 
gle toward the fulfillment of his “highest destiny.” And, says Mr. Jantz: “In 
the Renaissance [as in Faust] the emphasis was on the individual in society 
rather than on the member of society.” “Not that the social obligations of man 
were repudiated, but that they were assumed to be dependent on even higher 
obligations. If man fulfilled his divine destiny, the result would be an improve- 
ment of the world, and that would include his fellow men.” 

But not only Faust emerges for Mr. Jantz as a renaissance man. Wagner and 
Mephistopheles, e.g., are shown to be typical products of the fifteenth to the 
seventeenth century. “Wagner is evidently intended by Goethe to be a graphic 
Renaissance counterpart to Faust.” However, Mr. Jantz points out “it would 
be an error to consider Goethe’s attitude toward the typical humanist as com- 
pletely satirical and hostile. Here, as always, the poet’s magnificent objectivity 
asserts itself: He exposes Wagner’s weaknesses and pretensions, but he does so 
with affectionate humor and real warmth.” The whole treatment precludes 
the possibility of Wagner as an eighteenth-century pedant. Goethe “could not 
have made him change over from the humanist rhetorician and antiquarian 
of the first part to the alchemical experimenter of the second part without 
violating every law of consistency and probability. The career of an eighteenth- 
century scholar simply did not take such a course.” 

Most challenging, and perhaps most satisfying, is Mr. Jantz’ treatment of the 
“two souls” and the correlation of nature and magic. It would be unfair for 
a reviewer to attempt to summarize so briefly these two points. Mr. Jantz’ 
arguments deserve to be read in full and without the bias which might be 
evoked by a review as favorable as this would have to be. 

While the book will present points of disagreement to some scholars, this 
reviewer echoes the remark made by one of America’s leading Germanists at 
the reading of the original paper: “There is something new and exciting!” 


—— a i T. L. BRoADBENT 
University of California, Riverside 


THE BIG CHANGE. America Transforms Itself, 1900-1950. By Frederick 
Lewis Allen. (xi + 308 pages, $3.50. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952.) 


THE NEXT AMERICA. Prophecy and Faith. By Lyman Bryson. (248 pages, 
$3.50. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952.) 


Two books on civilization in the United States published by Harper’s in 1952 
could have been planned as companion volumes and should be read together. 
America: Retrospect and Prospect could serve as joint title, for both take mid- 
century as their vantage point, one looking back with a lively sense of the present 
on significant transformations in American life since 1900, the other looking 
ahead with a weighty sense of the past to America’s portentous role in world 
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civilization. Both books have the historian’s respect for facts, the philosopher’s 
ability to make these facts reveal their meaning in sound generalizations. Both 
books are written for the general reader, for the American Everyman, whose 
history and hopes they recount; and if he does not read them, if he does not 
come to know what his society has been and is becoming and may be, and 
delight in criticism of himself that is honest and constructive without being 
chauvinistic, these books have been written in vain. 

Appraisals of this sort are usually the work of several hands, of panels of 
experts whose findings appear in hefty symposia (the reader gratefully remem- 
bers Harold Stearns’ collections — Civilization in America, in 1922, and Amer- 
ica Now, in 1938). In Frederick Lewis Allen’s The Big Change and Lyman 
Bryson’s The Next America we have the imprint of single minds as broad as 
they are acute, always penetrating, often profound — Allen through the striking 
observation, Bryson through the illuminating question. Allen, with almost the 
novelist’s gift for vivid narrative and sensuous description, perhaps has the 
edge in style over Bryson’s often homiletic prose. The manner in each instance 
is characteristic of these sage and well-informed interpreters of life in these 
United States — Allen, editor of Harper’s Magazine, established almost a new 
kind of popular history (worthy successor to Mark Sullivan) with the wit and 
vitality and freshness of his surveys of the ’twenties (Only Yesterday) and the 
thirties (Since Yesterday); and Bryson is by now a sort of schoolmaster to 
America in his role as Professor of Education at Teachers College, Columbia, 
and as founder and moderator of many thought-provoking discussion programs 
on the air, most notably “Invitation to Learning.” 

As appraisals, both books deal with the promise of American life: Allen’s 
is an amazing story of how the material promise has been fulfilled beyond 
expectation; Bryson’s, in the tradition of Herbert Croly, is a concern over the 
spiritual promise, over the extent to which the real approximates the ideal. 
Allen’s is primarily social history, from J. Pierpont Morgan to Joe Di Maggio, and 
largely descriptive; Bryson’s is intellectual and moral history, primarily evalu- 
ative. They treat actually two sides of the same coin, for both are preoccupied 
with “one of the great social revolutions of history,” with what the editors of 
Fortune not long ago described as USA: The Permanent Revolution. 

The “Big Change” for Allen is not merely the growth in Big Government and 
its altered relationships to Big Business (a dynamic interplay called by Bryson 
“The Great Economy”); the “Big Change” is the social transformation — and 
its magnitude — wrought by the automobile and mass media of communication, 
the rise of labor, the leveling of incomes (through the graduated income tax), the 
establishment of an “All-American standard” which has shrunk the social 
distance between the extremes of American society, the shift from Wall Street 
capitalism to a managerial expense-account society, from yesterday’s Victorian 
proprieties to the contemporary cult of informality. How significant the change 
—and how subtle, for all its dramatic contrasts as we look back — is demon- 
strated in the failure of the Communists, of most of the world, for that matter, 
to realize how far America has moved from Wall Street since the turn of the 
century: 
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To understand the America of today one must not only realize how vital to its development 
was the revolt of the American conscience which implanted in Americans the idea that you 
could repair the economic and political machinery of the country, so as to make it work better 
for the majority, without stopping the machine; one must also realize that the revolt of the 
American conscience might have caused a mere redistribution of wealth rather than a multi- 
plication of wealth unless the machine had kept on running and a host of men had been 
tinkering with it, revealing how it could follow the dynamic logic of mass production, and also 
discovering and inventing new things for it to do in the long and hopeful future. (p. 120.) 
Thus, says Allen, has Marxism been confounded: “not by dogma, but . . . by 
capitalism turned to democratic ends.” It is a tragic circumstance that so much 
of the world has a false image of America, distorting a truth more than twenty 
years out of date. Voluntary collective action (scan the list of business and 
service organizations in any typical community), as Erwin D. Canham has 
observed, has brought about in America a kind of collectivism which has “‘a 
potency incomparably more dynamic than Marxist collectivism could ever be.” 

With the rhythms of world history as background, and with America’s obli- 
gations to Europe and Asia prominently in the foreground, Bryson is concerned 
that we improve the quality of the democracy that we have now achieved in 
quantity. He wishes there were an open forum of cultural planning where he 
could argue for certain changes and ask, “Where are the leaders?” He calls 
democracy “institutionalized conflict” and in an uneasy day driving for con- 
formity he puts the highest price on “individualism as duty.” America’s adjust- 
ment to the machine age and our discovery that man need not be an automaton 
are among the brightest promises for an increasingly creative existence. 

The Big Change and The Next America are hopeful books. Allen gives us 


the historical knowledge on which to found the intelligent faith for which Bryson 
pleads —a confidence so sorely needed in a country never more rich and 
enterprising and powerful, yet never more fearful. No one taking the double 
dose of these stimulating volumes can despair. 


M 
University of Utah WititiaM MULDER 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PSYCHIATRY. By Harold Palmer, M. D. (70 pages, 
$2.75. New York: Philosophical Library, 1952.) 


It would be difficult to guess for what audience this book was intended and 
even more difficult to say whom the author purports to represent in what he 
has to say. To be sure, he is a psychiatrist, but he calls himself an eclectic, and 
yet seemingly represents no one except himself. Hand in hand with stated 
acceptance of Freudian theory as the only valid and workable hypothesis con- 
cerning behavior dynamics evolved to date, he rejects detail after detail of this 
system of thought and yet does not present any satisfactory substitute. 

The author first delimits the area dealt with by psychiatry as the “self” or 
selves of people who have faultily constructed selves or in whom the dynamic 
relations of the self are disturbed. In large measure he accepts the Freudian 
concept as the disturbance being primarily due to conflict between the various 
aspects of the self rather than between the self and the environment. Then 
he deals in subsequent chapters with what he calls the “primary entities” such 
as awareness, consciousness, thought, and mind, the “secondary entities” such 
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as character, personality, the group, society and morale, and finally the “clinical 
entities,” such as the neuroses and psychoses. 

It is apparent that the author regards the psychiatrist as the sole proper 
purveyor of psychotherapy by reason of western culture having made the physi- 
cian alone legally responsible for care of sick people. Despite this, he also states 
that “any claims which the psychiatrist advances towards having a contribution 
to bring to the understanding of human nature are no more valid than those 
of the novelist, dramatist, or practical man of affairs, except when he is engaged 
in his vocation as a physician.” However true this may be, it certainly suggests 
that psychiatric theory has a long way to go before it can be looked upon as 
a finished product. 

As a psychiatrist, I am interested both in the concrete subject matter of the 
field and the theory which is its foundation. Perhaps I am even more interested 
in its relation to philosophy, being the link which binds physical medicine to 
philosophy. I had hoped from the title of the book that here was someone 
who had done some clear thinking, but I failed to find wherein he has made 
even a minor contribution. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


CamiLLa M. ANDERSON, M.D. 


LOGIC AND LANGUAGE (SECOND SERIES). Edited by A. G. N. Flew. 
(vii + 242 pages. $4.75. New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. Published 
in England by Basil Blackwell at 21s.) 


About fifteen years ago “the new logic” was at the height of its fashion in philo- 
sophical circles. The old Aristotelian logic was pronounced outmoded, and the 
logician’s stock in trade became a vast array of symbolism and quasi-mathe- 
matics. Nowadays the picture is somewhat different, for although Rudolf 
Carnap and others ably continue the symbolic-mathematical tradition of Bert- 
rand Russell and the Viennese logical positivists, and though philosophers con- 
tinue to be extremely interested in problems of logic and language, the newest 
new logic can be quite respectable without any special symbolic apparatus at 
all, and its connections with mathematics are less and less apparent. It is not a 
return to the Aristotelian logic of syllogisms, to be sure. Instead its emphasis 
has shifted from formal analysis of artificially constructed systems to concern 
with the meanings of terms and their interrelations in living, real languages, 
whether ordinary or scientific. 

Logic and Language (Second Series) contains twelve essays representing for 
the most part the British exponents of this latest fashion. Indeed, more than 
half of the book is labelled as coming from Oxford, which has become one of 
the chief centers of this kind of activity. Such distinguished thinkers as G. E. 
Moore and Gilbert Ryle contribute discussions of “Is Existence a Predicate?” 
and “Categories.” Besides other treatments of general problems in the philos- 
ophy of language, a number of traditional metaphysical, epistemological, and 
methodological topics are looked at from the new point of view. 


WituiaM KENT 
University of Utah 
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HERE AND THERE IN THE HUMANITIES 


Conducted by 
CLARICE SHORT 


STATE OF THE LIBERAL ARTS 


A. Whitney Griswold, president of 
Yale, begins his essay called “The 
Liberal Arts at Mid-century” with the 
statement “The Liberal arts are in 
trouble.” He goes ahead to say that 
the countries of Europe look to the 
United States for leadership in the 
promotion of culture. “The present 
generation in America is the best in- 
formed that ever lived, with the most 
primitive ideas of what to do with its 
information.” If America is going to 
assume its cultural responsibilities 
properly, it must emphasize those 
studies which are becoming to free 
men. The liberal studies, which were 
considered appropriate for the privi- 
leged and ruling class in the days 
before democracy of the American sort 
came into being, should be considered 
of first importance in the training of 
citizens who are to rule themselves. 
If humane values are ever to prevail 
in man’s thinking, liberal studies must 
be given an important place in man’s 
training. (Saturday Review of Litera 
ture, May 9, 1953.) 
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WESTFALL MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP 


FUND 


In memory of Dr. Alfred R. West- 
fall, who until his sudden death on 
April 11 had been head of the English 
Department at Colorado A.&M., Fort 
Collins, since 1926, his colleagues, 
friends, and students have created the 
Alfred R. Westfall Memorial Scholar- 
ship Fund at the college. It is the 


first special scholarship there for stu- 
dents in the humanities. By June the 
Fund had increased to about $2700 
and was still growing, according to 
Willard O. Eddy, associate professor 
of English at Fort Collins, who re- 
members Dr. Westfall as “an untiring 
worker and respected spokesman for 
the humanities in an institution em- 
phasizing science and technology.” “In 
recent years,” writes Professor Eddy, 
“the work in the humanities here has 
been greatly strengthened and we now 
offer the B.A. degree. This develop- 
ment was in no small measure the 
result of his labors. He was a Shake- 
spearean scholar, and the author of a 
book—American Shakespearean Criti- 
cism—and numerous articles. He 
was active in many organizations pro- 
moting the humanities.” 


Dr. Westfall’s last article appears 
in this issue of the Review, page 189. 
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THREE Notes ON HUMAN RELATIONS 


1. “The Japanese State of Mind,” 
George E. Taylor (Virginia Quarterly 
Review, Spring, 1953). 


The Japanese intellectuals are seek- 
ing support for individualism and 
Western humanistic tradition in the 
literature of France. There Rousseau, 
Diderot, and Sartre give them what 
they seek: “a highly civilized and 
neutral context for men seeking in- 
spiration and support.” The Japanese 
military leaders suppressed individual- 
ism for so long a time that now it is 
probably “the most important intellec- 
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tual concept that Japanese intellectuals 
hold in common.” The Japanese intel- 
lectual has always presented a “re- 
sistance” front. He is now resisting the 
rearmament of Japan, a move which 
seems to him to be a return to the 
militarism which he fears. “It should 
be one of our chief aims, therefore, to 
convince the Japanese intellectuals that 
it is possible to combine military 
strength with civil liberties and demo- 
cratic government.” 


2. “Promise and Progress in Ger- 
many,” Louise Holborn (Journal of the 
American Association of University 


Women, May, 1953). 


The women of West Germany 
through group discussion and publica- 
tion are attempting to disseminate 
information concerning the actual (not 
the theoretical) differences between 
the status of the women in West Ger- 
many and the status of women in the 
Russian zone. Such first-hand informa- 
tion, often based on observation and 
personal experience, reveals that al- 
though the Soviet propaganda empha- 
sizes equal rights for men and women, 
the women in East Germany have no 
real independence and are valued 
chiefly in the roles of bearers of chil- 
dren and a labor source in industry, 
agriculture, and the professions. It is 
highly important that what the Ger- 
man women have learned about the 
discrepancy between theory and prac- 
tice in the status of women in Soviet- 
controlled countries be made known to 
the women of India, Indonesia, and 
the Arabian countries where women 
are striving for equal rights with men. 
The Soviet promise has favorably dis- 
posed such women to the Soviet form 
of government. 
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3. “The U.S. Negro, 1953” (Time, 
May 11, 1953). 

The number of registered Negro 
voters, the increase of enrollment of 
Negroes in colleges and universities, the 
abolishment of the practice of segrega- 
tion in the Air Force and Army, all 
indicate that the position of the Negro 
in America is gradually improving. 
But the Negroes’ great fight is “for 
simple, decent treatment in everyday 
life.” 

“The U.S. has probably won more 
enemies by stories, false or true, about 
its treatment of the Negroes than by 
any other propaganda.” We cannot 
convince foreign peoples of the values 
of democracy until we practice it in 


America. 
* *% % 


AsBouT EDUCATION 


“Education for Survival,” Cornelius 
W. de Kiewiet (Scientific Monthly, 
February, 1953). 

Now that America is faced with the 
rivalry of other countries that over- 
whelmingly exceed it in population, it 
is becoming conscious of a_ serious 
shortage of manpower. Laws and social 
conventions cannot be changed rapidly 
enough to overcome the deficiency 
through the importation of skilled 
workers or the services of women. The 
great undeveloped resource that Amer- 
ica still possesses is the brainpower of 
the young. 

“Those who are the greatest con- 
sumers of high-level skills have up to 
the present been little moved by the 
national damage caused by the insuffi- 
cient financing of higher education. 
With exceptions that are encouraging, 
the industrial leadership of America 
has been deficient in recognizing the 
role of higher education in maintaining 
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the flow of skills upon which progress 
depends. 

“The time has come for universities 
to speak out in clear anger against the 
continuing sabotage of intellectual 
enterprise. Without a wide area of 
free intellectual activity the ideal of 
a quality manpower cannot be at- 
tained. 

“The greatest skills we need are 
not in science or engineering, but in 
human relations.” 

* * * 


CULTURE AND THE COMMON MAN 


D. W. Brogan in “The Taste of the 
Common Man” (Saturday Review of 
Literature, February 28, 1953) is of the 
opinion that as literacy has spread, 
“taste, decency, and the power of re- 
flection” have diminished. The condi- 
tion exists not only in America but 
in all the Western world, and the great 
question is “Can a democratic and 
egalitarian culture have what previous 
generations of the literate called cul- 
ture?” The eyes of Europe are on 
America. “There are Philistines every- 
where, but American Philistines are 
bigger and better.” A cause for some 
apprehension about American culture 
is the tendency of Americans to value 
a thing highly simply because it is 
American. “The faults of the radio 
and television are less in what they do 
than in what they don’t do.” It might 
be desirable for radio and television 
programs to become even worse so 
that people will revolt and demand 
better fare or turn to other sources 
of enjoyment. To hope for a rapid 
improvement in popular taste is vain, 
but to expect gradual improvement is 
reasonable. To be subjected to the 
tawdry does not preclude the possi- 
bility of moving on to something better. 
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Eduard C. Lindeman, who discusses 
“The Common Man as Reader” (Sat- 
urday Review, May, 9, 1953), is some- 
what more sanguine. He takes the 
view of Milton in the Areopagitica, 
that man cannot be legislated or 
coerced into morality or good taste. 
Those who recommend censorship for 
the books which in cheap editions have 
become available to the majority of 
Americans “have lost faith in democ- 
racy because they have never really 
believed it to be an experiment in 
learning through experience, basically 
an educational enterprise in which 
freedom of choice is the principal in- 
gredient.” 

In reply to the question of whether 
or not cheapness in price will lead to 
cheapness in taste, Lindeman reports 
that an analysis of sales of books in 
cheap editions reveals that American 
taste varies from “execrable to excel- 
lent.” A large proportion of the books 
sold in inexpensive reprints are West- 
erns, sex romances, science-fiction, and 
mystery stories. But the sales of books 
in cheap editions also show that there 
is a great popular demand for classics 
of all sorts. In the growing market for 
books of high quality, Lindeman sees 
“another graphic illustration of the 
efficacy of the democratic faith.” 


* %&£ & 


New Doctorat DEGREE IN HUMANITIES 


A new kind of doctoral degree in 
humanities designed to broaden the 
training of college and university in- 
structors in certain liberal arts fields 
will be offered to Stanford University 
graduate students this fall, according 
to an announcement by President Wal- 
lace Sterling. 

The program is a pioneer venture 
in post-graduate education. It has been 
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set up for an eight-year period under 
a grant of $250,000 from The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, an 
independent corporation established in 
1951 by the Ford Foundation. 

The grant will permit at least five 
honors fellowships in humanities of 
$2,000 each to be awarded annually. 
A distinguished visiting professor will 
also be appointed for each of the first 
five years to lead special seminar 
courses of the program. 

Dr. Henry Alonzo Myers, professor 
of English at Cornell University, has 
been appointed as visiting professor in 
humanities for the first year. He has 
been a leader in post-war curriculum 
revisions at Cornell and has a wide 
background in philosophy, literature, 
and drama as well as in English. 

The program will be administered 
by a committee in charge of the Gradu- 
ate Honors Program in Humanities, 
headed by Professor John W. Dodds of 
the English Department. Professor F. 
W. Strothmann has been appointed 
director of the program, which has 
been in preparation for three years. 

Committee members are Professors 
Hubert C. Heffner of speech and 
drama, John L. Mothershead, Jr., of 
philosophy, F. W. Strothmann of Ger- 
manic and Romanic languages, Virgil 
K. Whitaker of English, Philip W. 
Harsh of classics, and George H. 
Knoles of history. 

The committee members represent 
the six departments which will partici- 
pate in the program. Doctoral degrees 
will be awarded jointly with one of 
the departments by conferring a degree 
of “Ph.D. in History and Humanities,” 
or “Ph.D. in English and Humanities,” 
etc. 
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The program is intended to guaran- 
tee both intensive and extensive train- 
ing on the graduate level. 

Specialized study in one of the six 
fields will remain almost as intensive 
as ever. Part of the aim is to train 
college instructors who will be fully 
qualified to do teaching and research 
in a departmental field. 

But in addition the student will 
enter specially planned courses in- 
tended to familiarize him with the 
stream of Western thought as a whole. 

Implementing this aim will be a 
special series of “Western Tradition” 
courses devoted to reading and inter- 
pretation of the world’s significant 
thinkers, from Plato to the moderns. 
A seminar series will explore current 
intellectual trends and their relation to 
liberal education and the university. 

One year of graduate work in the 
student’s chosen field is a prerequisite 
for acceptance, and he will continue 
studies in this specialty during the fol- 
lowing two years of academic work. 

One third of the final year will be 
flexible, to be used by the student for 
allied studies or work on his disserta- 
tion. Satisfactory completion of this 
dissertation, reading facility in a mod- 
ern and an ancient foreign language, 
and comprehensive examinations will 
be part of the requirements for the 
degree. 


% * * 


ON THE AMERICAN SCENE 


(“American Calendar, Spring, 1953” 
from The American Quarterly.) 


Course: 


Randall Stewart of Brown Univer- 
sity announces that the Carnegie-fi- 
nanced program for superior freshmen 
and sophomores will include a course 
on American individualism based on 
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careful reading and criticism of Haw- 
thorne’s Blithedale Romance, Mel- 
ville’s Moby Dick, James’s The Ameri- 
can, Dreiser’s The Financier, and 
Faulkner’s Light in August. 


Census: 

The Modern Language Association 
American Literature group is sponsor- 
ing an international census of the 
letters and other manuscripts of some 
two thousand significant American 
authors. The committee is examining 
the manuscript holdings of libraries 
in the South and Southwest and has 
arranged to extend the census to in- 
clude the libraries of several hundred 
American private collectors and the 
libraries in the remaining geographic 
regions of the United States. The work 
so far has been financed by the Re- 
search Fund of the California Institute 
of Technology and by the Research 
Institute of the University of Texas. 
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THE LIBERAL THOUGHT 


“The way back to human dignity 
is for all creeds, right or left, monarch- 
ist or republican, capitalist or socialist, 
to treat man as an end, not a means.” 
Peter Viereck. 

“Prosperous is the country that with- 
out shame 

Shows in her sons cultured citizens.” 
Don Juan Francisco H. Rodriguez. 

“Our graduate schools are now turn- 
ing out large new crops of doctors of 
learning, whose primary task it will be 
to rescue the world from the perils of 
war, of disease, of poverty, and of sin. 
May they be given moments of leisure, 
and may they use some of these 
moments to give a little thought to the 
ways by which scholarship, as an orna- 
ment of the peace and the prosperity 
they will be winning for us, might also 
be promoted.” Jacob Viner, “A Mod- 
est Proposal for Some Stress on Schol- 
arship in Graduate Training.” 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


This mythless ritual breeds a dear deceit, 


Fruitful emptiness and luxuriant despair 


Debauching integrity: the fooled, fleet 


Greyhound chasing the mechanical hare. 


ROBERT GREENWOOD 








KNOTS 


We see them on people’s necks and faces, 
And on the limbs of trees. 
At morning we find them in shoe-laces. 


Wherever we look are these 


Kinks in all continuity on earth. 
All that exists survives 
Between knots, the cut cord tied at birth, 


Trees, tangled laces, lives. 


From thunderheads, cloud-knots in air, 


To these in the veins called clots, 


There is no escape. There is nowhere where 


There are not knots. 


CARLETON DREWRY 





CONTRIBUTORS 


CONTRIBUTORS: The contributions to the humanities of Dr. ALFrep R. 
WESTFALL, who died recently, are recounted on page 189. CLaricE SHorRT is 
familiar to the Review as editor of the “Here and There” column and for 
previous appearances of her verse. JOSEPH JoEL KEITH, who has appeared 
in the Review before, has been published in Harper’s, Poetry, and many other 
periodicals, and is the author of The Stubborn Root, a volume of poems. 
Listeners to the Sunday afternoon symphony on CBS will know James Fassett, 
whose intermission commentaries have won him considerable distinction. CLAIRE 
NoALL, wife of Dr. Matthew Noall, Salt Lake City educator, has written exten- 
sively about Mormon midwives and pioneer women doctors. Her articles have 
appeared in many Utah publications as well as in The California Folklore 
Quarterly. ARTHUR L. Scott, who teaches at the University of Illinois, has 
written on Henry James and William Faulkner and is at present editing a book 
on Mark Twain. RoBert BELoorF lectures at the University of California; he has 
appeared in Compass, Matrix, The Humanist, and other magazines. HERBERT 
BLau teaches Language Arts in San Francisco State College and is Managing 
Director of the San Francisco Drama Guild. Both a poet and writer of stories, 
CHARLES EpwarbD EaTOon has published in various periodicals, including the cur- 
rent Southwest Review. He is at work upon a series of sketches with a Brazilian 
setting. Since his graduate days at the University of Washington, JoHN W. 
Morrison, who teaches English at the University of Nevada, has been interested 
in Oriental studies. RicHARD Harwoop, Associate Professor of Classics at New 
York University, has written extensively on Roman and Greek history, his most 
important works being Studies on Scipio Africanus and Roman Africa. LEGARDE 
S. DouGHTY, poet, novelist, short story writer, critic, has appeared in numerous 
periodicals; he is poetry editor of The Humanist. DALE L. MorGan is a prodigious 
researcher on Western history. He has contributed a volume to each of the 


Rivers of America and Lakes of America series, has edited Utah: A Guide to 


the State, and written a monograph on Utah’s early government, Deseret. His 
book on Jedediah Smith appears this fall. He is at work on a three-volume 
history of the Mormons. RoBERT GREENWOOD, poet and short story writer, makes 
his home in Denver. Carleton Drewry has published several volumes of poems 


and appears frequently in leading literary periodicals. 





Five hundred dollars 





will be awarded the best essay on 


EVERYMAN AND THE 
HUMANITIES 


in The Western Humanities Review Essay Competition for 1953-54. 
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For TWO YEARS the competition has encouraged thoughtful analysis of 
the role of the humanities in education and life and has invited sug- 
gestions for making them more effective in human affairs. The compe- 
tition this year would specifically exclude curricular appraisals and in- 
vite consideration of the humanities in the larger life of the community: 
the humanities off the campus. 
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EssAYS MIGHT, for example, explore the relationships of the humanities 
to adult education, to media of mass communication, to democracy, to 
science and technology; or they might discuss the contributions of a 
specific discipline (history, philosophy, religion, literature, anthropol- 
ogy, any one of the fine arts) to the world outside the university; or 
they might describe a regional project in the humanities, or elaborate 
an example from history. 
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TERMS OF THE AWARD limit manuscripts to 5,000 words and require 
permission from the author for publication of the winning essay. The 
name of the author should appear only on a detachable title page. The 
contest closes March 31, 1954. Announcement of contest results will 
be made by June Ist. 
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ADDRESS COMMUNICATIONS TO: Humanities Essay Competition, The 


Utah Humanities Research Foundation, 101 Library, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 





